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Litany 

ior 
Modern  Mar 


By  NORI^tAN  COUSINS 

Editor,  Saturday  Review 


1  am  a  single  cell  in  a  body  of  2  billion  cells.  The  body  is 
mankind. 

I  glory  in  the  individuality  of  self,  but  my  individuality  does 
not  separate  me  from  my  universal  self— the  oneness  of  man. 

My  memory  is  personal  and  finite,  but  my  substance  is  bound- 
less and  infinite. 

The  portion  of  that  substance  that  is  mine  was  not  devised;  it 
was  renewed.  So  long  as  the  human  bloodstream  lives  I  have  life. 

I  do  not  believe  that  humankind  is  an  excrescence  or  a  ma- 
chine, or  that  the  myriads  of  solar  systems  and  galaxies  in  the 
universe  lack  order  or  sanction. 

I  may  not  embrace  or  command  this  universal  order,  but  I  can 
be  at  one  with  it,  for  I  am  of  it. 

I  believe  that  the  expansion  of  knowledge  makes  for  expansion 
of  faith,  and  the  widening  of  the  horizons  of  mind  for  a  widen- 
ing of  belief.  My  reason  nourishes  my  faith  and  my  faith  my 
reason. 

I  am  not  diminished  by  the  growth  of  knowledge  but  by  the 
denial  of  it. 

I  am  not  oppressed  by,  nor  do  I  shrink  before,  the  apparent 
boundaries  in  cosmos. 

I  see  no  separation  between  the  universal  and  the  moral  order. 

I  cannot  affirm  God  if  I  fail  to  affirm  man.  If  I  deny  the  one- 
ness of  man,  I  deny  the  oneness  of  God.  Therefore  I  affirm  both. 
Without  a  belief  in  human  unity  I  am  hungry  and  incomplete. 


Human  unity  is  the  fulfillment  of  diversity.  It  is  the  harmony 
of  opposites.  It  is  a  many-stranded  texture,  with  color  and  depth. 

The  sense  of  human  unity  makes  possible  a  reverence  for  life. 

Reverence  for  life  is  more  than  solicitude  or  sensitivity  for  life. 
It  is  a  sense  of  the  whole,  a  capacity  for  wonder,  a  respect  for  the 
intricate  universe  of  individual  life.  It  is  the  supreme  awareness 
of  awareness  itself.  It  is  pride  in  being. 

I  am  a  single  cell.  My  needs  are  individual  but  they  are  not 
unique. 

When  I  enter  my  home  I  enter  with  the  awareness  that  my 
roof  can  only  be  half  built  and  my  table  only  half  set,  for  half  the 
men  on  this  earth  know  the  emptiness  of  want. 

When  I  walk  through  the  streets  of  my  city  I  walk  with  the 
awareness  of  the  shattered  cities  beyond  number  that  comprise 
the  dominant  reality. 

When  I  think  of  peace  I  can  know  no  peace  until  the  peace  is 
real. 

My  dedication,  therefore,  is  to  the  cause  of  man  in  the  attain- 
ment of  that  which  is  within  the  reach  of  man. 

I  will  work  for  human  unity  under  a  purposeful  peace.  I  will 
work  for  the  growth  of  a  moral  order  that  is  in  keeping  with  the 
universal  order. 

In  this  way  do  I  affirm  faith  in  life  and  life  in  faith. 

I  am  a  single  cell  in  a  body  of  2  billion  cells.  The  body  is 
mankind. 


WHAT  IS  PRAYER? 


Prayer  is  the  burden  of  a  sigK^, 

The  (ailing  ol  a  tear; 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye, 

Vv  hen  none  hut  L7oa  is  near. 


Prayer  is  the  soul  s  sincere  desire, 
Littered  or  unexpressed; 

The  motion  of  a  hidden  (ire, 
That  trembles  in  the  breast. 


Prayer  is  the  simplest  lorm  o(  speech 

That  infant  Lips  can  try; 
Prayer,  the  sublimest  strains  that  reach 

The  Majesty  on  high. 


James  Montgomery,  1771-1854 
(Excerpt  from  a  Favorite  Poem,  submit- 
ted by  Mae  Walker,  Evansvllle,  Indiana) 
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Helping  Hands'  Brought  Tears 

CAROL  HOMAN 

Ladysmith.  Wis. 

While  I  was  reading  Carlos  P. 
Romulo's  article,  Bridge  of  Helping 
Hands  [March,  page  30 1,  tears  came  to 
try  eyes,  and  I  cried  all  the  way  through 
t.  I  wish  everyone  in  the  world  could 
ead  that  selection,  and  get  the  feeling 
>ut  of  it  that  I  did.  I  know  there  have 
jeen  other  similar  examples  of  generos- 
ty,  but  we  rarely  hear  of  them.  I'm  glad 
hat  Together  has  made  this  story  avail- 
ible  for  us  to  read. 

You  are  doing  such  a  tremendous  job 
hat  I  hope  the  magazine  will  spread  to 
)ther  lands,  and  the  people  there  will 
earn  there  are  lots  of  good  Americans 
vith  the  Christian  spirit.  You  will  never 
enow  how  much  your  magazine  has 
lelped  millions  and  millions  of  readers. 

Easter  Egg  Tree  Sheds  Light 

MRS.   JAMES   SWEARINGEN 

Groton,  N.Y. 

I  was  fascinated  by  Wilma  Treiber 
Tymbala's  article,  The  Fabulous  Easter 
•Igg  [March,  page  74].  Never  had  I 
stopped  to  think  why  we  color  eggs  at 
faster.  With  three  small  children  (the 
>ldest  three)  it  is  hard  to  explain  the 
Resurrection  in  words.  So  we  made  an 
Saster  Egg  Tree,  with  pictures  of  events 
hat  happened  from  Palm  Sunday  to  the 
glorious  Resurrection.  It  has  given 
faster  a  new  meaning  in  our  lives. 

Mourner's  Bench  Still  Used 

ROY  H.  SHORT,  Bishop 

The  Methodist  Church 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Your  recent  color  feature  on  "modern" 
Methodist  churches  [February,  page  35], 
reminds  me  ...  of  the  attractive  new 


St.  James  Church  [above]  I  dedicated 
in  Chattanooga.  One  of  the  interesting 
things  there  is  that  they  have  included 


a  mourners'  bench  the  way  Methodist 
churches  did  long  ago.  It  is  a  beautiful 
piece  of  woodwork. 

So  it  doth  seem  that  a  few  of  our 
churches  are  still  contributing  to  our 
Methodist  diversity! 

Mourners'  benches  are  a  part  of  Meth- 
odist Americana.  They  date  back  to  days 
when  revival  meetings  were  popular  and 
seats  near  the  front  were  reserved  for 
penitent  sinners  or  "mourners."  Hence 
the  coi/oquiai  expressio?i  still  in  use: 
"anxious  seat." — Eds. 

Dr.   Peale  Answered  Question 

GINNY  THOMPSON 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

The  other  morning  at  our  MYF's 
Lenten  Breakfast,  I  was  looking  through 
Together  and  came  across  Norman  Vin- 
cent Peale's  article,  Where  Are  Our 
Loved  Ones  After  Death?  [March,  page 
9].  That  question  is  one  I've  had  in  my 
mind  for  a  long  time,  and  I  think  Dr. 
Peale  has  answered  it  for  me. 

Is  Cod  'Author  of  Evil? 

G.  CARROLL  GRIDLEY 

Libertyville,  III. 

I  hope  there  will  be  a  torrential  hail 
of  disapproval  voiced  by  the  ministry, 
the  medical  profession,  and  by  all 
thinking  students  of  the  Bible  to  the 
statement  by  Norman  Vincent  Peale 
that  "The  gospel  of  Christ  tells  us  that 
death  is  a  natural  experience  in  the  love 
of  God." 

From  this  statement  one  would  con- 
clude that  God  is  the  author  of  evil  and 
sorrow,  and  would  be  in  full  agreement 
with  the  bitterness  toward  Him  that  is 
held  by  those  who  are  bereaved  in  the 
belief  that  God  ordained,  had  part  in, 
or  condoned  an  accident,  disease,  or 
other  cause  of  a  loved  one's  death. 

The  Right  to  Join  or  Not 

MRS.  JAMES  EMISON 

Huntington,  Ind. 

Dr.  Richmond  Barbour  states  that 
college  sororities  are  undemocratic 
[February,  page  43].  On  the  contrary, 
college  fraternities  and  sororities  repre- 
sent one  of  our  country's  basic  free- 
doms— "freedom  of  association."  A  col- 
lege fraternity  is  a  social,  not  a  civil, 
organization,  and  a  young  person  has 
the  right  to  join  or  not  to  join.  It  is 
strictly  voluntary.  Because  of  this,  the 
fraternity   has    the   right   to   choose   its 


Serving  a 
Congregation 

is  only  half  of 
your  church's  job 

Serving  its  community  is  a 
duty  equally  essential.  A  fine 
carillon  helps  in  both  fields 
of  service. 

When  money  is  available  for  new 
capital  expenditures,  there's  al- 
ways a  temptation  to  put  it  into 
inside-the-church  improvements. 

This,  perhaps,  is  only  human.  But 
is  it  Christian?  Is  it  overlooking 
the  church's  sacred  duty  to  serve 
not  only  communicants  but  com- 
munity? 

One  effective  means  of  service  is  a 
Schulmerich  carillon  ...  a  mod- 
ern instrument  that  provides  tradi- 
tional bell  music  of  surpassing 
beauty,  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
cast  bells. 

With  a  Schulmerich  carillon,  calls 
to  worship  are  automatic  ...  a 
safeguard  for  the  congregation  and 
a  welcome  aid  to  the  church  staff. 
In  addition,  programs  of  tradi- 
tional bell  music  are  welcomed  by 
the  entire  community.  These  pro- 
grams foster  a  more  spiritual  atti- 
tude; increase  church  attendance. 

Schulmerich  carillons  are  available 
in  many  models,  one  of  which  will 
precisely  fit  your  needs.  Write  for 
information  today! 

Schulmerich  Carillons,  Inc. 
P58  Carillon  Hill,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


SCHULMERICH 

CARILLONS 


NOW  I  GET  MORE 
AND  GIVE  MORE 


My  American  Bible  Society 
Annuity  Agreement  gives 
me  a  bigger,  more  secure 
income. .  .and  I  do  more  for 
others 

1.  You  too  can  get  a  generous  in- 
come immediately  —  as  much  as 
7.4%,  depending  on  your  age. 

2.  You  too  can  get  a  substantial 
deduction  from  your  income  tax— 
and  an  income  largely  tax  exempt. 

3.  You  too  can  get  the  same  re- 
turn regularly  all  your  life  with  no 
investment  worry  or  expense. 

4.  You  too  can  help  others  by 
buying  an  Annuity  Agreement 
which  aids  the  American  Bible 
Society  in  its  vital  ministry  of  dis- 
tributing the  Scriptures. 


Prompt, 

full-payments 

without  tall 

for  over  o  century 


AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 
450  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  semi  me.  without  obligation,  vour  book-     I 
letT-ffi.  entitled  "A  Gift  That  Lives." 


□   Mr- 
G   Mrs. 

Name  □  mim 


I 


Address. 


Cilv. 


Zone S(u(e_ 


own  members  -  as  does  any  social 
organization — in  accordance  with  its 
own  standards  set  up  by  democratic 
processes. 

Fraternity  Publicity  'Refreshing' 

ROY  C.  CLARK,  Exec.  Sec. 

Acacia  Fraternity 

Evanston,  III. 

In  these  days  when  the  general  press 
is  apparently  so  eager  to  publicize  and 
distort  incidents  that  occasionally  arise, 
it  is  refreshing  to  have  publicity  given 
to  the  side  of  the  picture  that  fraternity 
leaders  know  is  the  real  one.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  Together  has  done  a  real 
service  to  the  fraternity  system  with 
Gordon  Gould's  Hell  Week's  Gone 
[March,  page  20 1.  We  who  are  in  active 
fraternity  work  are  greatly  indebted  to 
you! 

Going,  Going,  But  Not  Gone! 

RICHARD  W.   NUTT 

Methodist  Chaplain 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University 

State  College,  Pa. 

The  article  Hell  Week's  Gone,  by 
Gordon  Gould,  seems  to  have  fallen 
short  in  its  journalistic  stature  on  two 
counts.  First,  in  its  conclusion  that  Hell 
Weeks  are  gone.  Second,  in  its  accuracy 
of  reporting  incidents  on  the  various 
campuses. 

Much  as  I  would  like  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Gould,  my  nearly  ten  years'  ex- 
perience as  chaplain  to  students  on  two 
state  university  campuses  does  not  in- 
dicate that  Hell  Weeks  are  gone.  The 
student  editor  of  our  Daily  Collegian  is 
quite  right  in  suggesting  the  more  ap- 
propriate title,  "Hell  Week's  Going — 
But  Not  Fast  Enough." 

Phillips  Brooks  or  H.  G.  Wells? 

MARION  J.  CREEGER,  Exec.  Sec. 

General  Commission  on  Chaplains 

Washington,  D.C. 

I  have  noted  with  much  interest  the 
beautiful  setting  you  gave  One  Solitary 
Life   |  December,  page  1)   .  .  . 

With  respect  to  authorship  of  the  text, 
the  matter  is  still  uncertain.  At  the 
time  it  was  originally  reproduced  with 
the  picture  of  Christ  by  Sallman,  a  pro- 
fessional literary  search  was  made  for 
its  origin,  but  without  success.  I  per- 
sonally thought  it  sounded  like  some- 
thing from  Phillips  Brooks,  or  H.  G. 
Wells'  Outline  oj  History,  but  so  far  it 
remains  unidentified. 

It's  Ingcrsoll's  Style 

ROBERT  A.  VANDERPYL 

Lake  Villa.  III. 

I  note  in  Together  [March,  page  4] 
that  you  are  continuing  your  research 
to  try  to  ascertain  the  author  of  One 
Solitary  Li/e. 


This    will    doubtless    shock    a    lot    ol 
people,  because  it  is  not  generally  sup 
posed  that  the  person  I  believe  to  be  th 
author  would  write  on  such  a  subject 
But  I  am  convinced  that  this  was  writ 
ten  by  the  late  Robert  G.  Ingersoll.  One 
Solitary   Li/e    just   reeks   of   Ingersoll 
style.  I  have  never  run  across  anything 
written   in   this   particular   style   whicr 
was  not  from  the  pen  of  Ingersoll. 

I  hope  he  did  write  it,  but  I  also  hop* 
that,  if  so,  it  shall  never  be  discovered 
The  credit  is  more  properly  due  som< 
great  soul  who  would  have  liked  to  bu 
couldn't  write  it,  rather  than  a  man  st 
undeserving  of  the  respect  that  articli 
engenders  in  every  Christian  heart. 

Critic  of  'Disciples'  Answered 

MRS.  A.  A.  BUSH 

Childress.  Texas 

When  I  was  a  child  we  once  had 
Negro    mammy    who    said    of    a    ver 
caustic     person,     "Honey     chile,     shor 
don't  worry  about  anything  that  woma 
says.  She  does  the  best  she  can  by  he 
lights,  but  her  candle  just  about  don 
gone   out."   So   don't  you   worry   abot 
the  reader  who  criticized  Sune  Richard 
portraits    of    men    representing    the    1 
disciples    (October,    page    34).    He    ju 
needs   a   new   light    'cause   his    "cand 
just  about  done  gone  ouL" 

Why  Not  Tolerance  in  Art? 

MRS.  JAMES  REYNOLDS 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

My  only  criticism  about  Togeth 
would  be  of  those  who  criticize  yo' 
magazine,  or  should  I  say  our  mag: 
zine.  Must  we  all  like  the  same  a 
literature,  etc.?  Most  of  the  people  wl 
criticize  sound  intolerant.  One  la( 
complains  about  Scenes  From  the  Li 
of  Christ  [by  artists  of  India,  Decembf 
page  351.  Did  she  expect  Christ  on  tl 
cross  to  be  anything  but  gruesonv 
Another  complains  about  the  phot' 
graphs  of  The  Ticelve  Disciples.  W 
da  Vinci  the  only  one  who  had  an  id 
of  what  the  disciples  looked  like?  Le 
have  more  tolerance! 

Yes,  "our"  is  better.  Mrs.  ReynoU : 
And  we  think  you're  right  abo  : 
da  Vinci,  too. — Eds. 

Christ  .  .  .  'Central  Fact' 

GALEN  L.  MILLER 

Blue  Island.  III. 

Roy  L.  Smith  concludes  his  artic 
The  Resurrection.  Rock  of  Our  Fail 
[March,  page  47],  with  the  statemeij 
"The  Resurrection  is  the  central  fact  | 
our  Christian  faith."  Surely  this  is  nl 
so.  The  central  fact  of  the  ChristiJ 
faith  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

But,  of  course,  the  Resurrection  | 
only  a  part  of  that  larger  area,  1 1 
problem  of  the  miraculous  in  the  Ncl 
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For  wives  who  worry 
about  their  husbands 


Been  wondering  what  in  the  world's  gotten  into  your 
husband  lately?  So  cranky,  so  jumpy,  so  restless?  Used 
to  sleep  like  a  top,  didn't  he?  But  now  .  .  . 

You  know,  chances  are  he's  over-coffeed.  It  happens. 
But  when  people  switch  to  Postum,  they  notice  a  real 
change.  Postum  contains  no  caffein,  can't  worry  the 
nerves  or  keep  you  awake  at  night. 

Postum's  such  a  satisfying  hot  drink,  too.  Come  on 
now,  give  those  over-coffeed  nerves  a  rest— with  Postum ! 


Postum 


Postum  iSSSEsi:    is  100%  coffee-free 


Another  fine  product  of  General  Foods 
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Harper  cook  wins  in  first  co, 


Texas  Mother  Wins  Cooking  Awards 


Mrs.  Henry  Esquell  got  her  first 
taste  of  cooking  competition  at  the 
Gillespie  County  Fair  last  fall.  And 
she  took  not  one  .  .  .  not  two  .  .  .  but 
three  awards!  Among  her  admirers 
are  her  children — and  of  course  the 
three  youngest  get  to  hold  her  awards. 

Mrs.  Esquell  is  new  to  competition, 
but  not  to  cooking  .  .  .  nor  to  the 
advantages  of  Fleischmann's  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  "It's  so  dependable,"  she 
says.  "And  it  keeps  for  months." 

Are  you  making  yeast-raised  spe- 


cialties at  home  these  days?  Use 
Fleischmann's  Active  Dry  Yeast — 
the  very  best.  Fleischmann's  is  faster 
rising,  and  so  easy  to  keep  handy.  This 
dry  yeast  stays  fresh  for  months  on 
your  shelf.  Get  Fleischmann's  Active 
Dry  Yeast  for  yeast-treats  . . .  and  for 
the  new  Main  Dishes,  too.  You'll  find 
a  recipe  on  every  "Thrifty  Three." 


Another 

Fine  Product  of 

Standard  Brands  Inc. 


Send  $1  for  sample  TODAY! 

No  more  drippings  to  clean  up.  No  more  smoky 
ovens.  Cut  out  raised  center  holds  dish  obove 
drippings---al  lows  good  distribution  of  heat  for 
perfect  baking  results.  Oven-Savers  are  ava  i  lable 
in  plain  and   leather  grain  finishes. 


SEND  COUPON 

FOR 

PROFIT-SHARING 

PLAN  TODAY 


NAME  

ADDRESS 
CITY  


ZONE. 


STATE 


ORGANIZATION  . 
WRITE  DESK  19 


JACK    DANDY    PRODUCTS  .  owosso,  MICHIGAN 


Testament.  And  Dr.  Smith  would  have 
us  do  the  very  thing  to  which  Jesus 
himself  so  often  objected;  namely,  be- 
lieve in  him  because  of  a  "sign."  Instead 
it  was  the  deep  desire  of  Jesus'  heart 
that  he  be  accepted  because  of  the 
obvious  truths  he  proclaimed. 

He's  86,  He's  Optimistic 

GODFREY   LENTHOLD 

Bucyrus,  Ohio 

I  am  past  86  years.  Have  just  finished 
reading  Everett  W.  Palmer"s  The  best  is 
yet  to  be  .  .  .  [January,  page  43].  I  think 
it  is  excellent.  I  am  thankful  to  the 
author  and  grateful  for  Together  having 
published  it. 

Mixed  Marriages  &  Methodists 

SAM  KEYES 

New  Orleans,  La. 

I  was  gratified  to  read  Urge  Halt  t 
Mixed  Marriages  [March,  page  691 
Why  hasn't  Methodist  education  anc 
guidance  included  a  stern  objection  be 
fore  now? 

Try  painting  the  picture  of  a  fathei 
bound  to  a  previous  contract,  who  can 
not  take  his  son  to  the  church  Father 
Son  Banquet.  Also,  picture  the  questio: 
mark  in  a  little  girl's  face  as  she  ask: 
"Daddy,  why  don't  we  all  go  to  churc 
together  this  Sunday?"  Or  the  child  wh 
says.  "Mother,  why  do  you  and  Dadd 
never  pray  together?" 

Readers  interested  !7t  (his  problem  at 
referred  to  Bishop  H.  Clifford  North 
cott's  article.  It  My  Daughter  Shoul 
Want  to  Marry  a  Catholic  [Novembe 
1956.  page  27].  Reprints  at  50c  per  doze 
or  S2.25  per  hundred  are  available  fro 
Together's  Business  Office.  740  N.  Rns 
St.,  Chicago  11.  And  the  pamphle 
Mixed  Marriages,  may  be  ordered  fro 
Service  Department.  Methodist  Board  < 
Education.  Box  S71.  Nashville  2.  Tenr 
if  accompanied  by  cash  payment  at  li 
per  dozen  or  50c  per  hundred. — Eds 

Letters  Bring  'Increasing  Dismay 

MRS.  RICHARD  A.  GREER 

Henderson.  N.  Y. 

I  have  read  with  increasing  disma 
the  comments  of  readers  concerning  tl 
pictures  and  articles  appearing  in  Tc 
gether  .  .  .  and  thoroughly  disagrt 
with  the  pastor  who  thinks  the  mag? 
zine  is  not  Christ-centered. 

It  presents  articles  so  that  even  v 
simple  folks  can  see  the  wonders  < 
Christ  and  the  need  for  his  guidance  i 
our  daily  lives.  Perhaps  we  don't  kno 
theology  and  could  never  learn  it  as  we 
as  the  pastor,  but  we  do  see  daily  even 
so  we  are  part  of  them  and  are  able  i 
learn  from  them.  Didn't  Jesus  give  i 
many  of  our  teachings  in  parables.  5 
people  could  better  understand  his  mesi 
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Together    NEWSLETTER 


A-BOMB  PROTESTS  MOUNT.  In  this  and  other  countries 
churchmen  are  rallying  against  large-scale  bomb 
tests.  Methodists  are  prominently  identified  with 
them.  (See  also  page  66).  Their  immediate  target: 
cancellation  of  U.S.  Pacific  tests.  Eventual  goal: 
world-wide  agreement  to  limit  or  outlaw  testing. 
Strongly  worded  statements  have  come  from  140  leading 
Protestant  clergymen,  including  seven  Methodist 
bishops,  Presbyterian  boards  of  education,  Pacific 
islanders,  and  Quakers.  Leaders  of  the  Woman's 
Division  of  Christian  Service,  representing  1.8 
million  Methodist  women,  blasted  the  nation's 
"inflexible"  disarmament  position.  And  they  urged 
31,000  local  societies  to  study  the  issues. 

METHODISTS  URGE  RECESSION  RESTRAINT.  Don't  fight  the 
recession  with  short-term  solutions,  warns  the  Board 
of  Social  and  Economic  Relations.  Major  deficit 
spending  now,  simply  to  keep  the  economy  spiraling 
upward,  will  mortgage  the  future  of  others  yet  unborn, 
the  board  says.  In  other  resolutions  at  its  recent 
semi-annual  meeting,  the  46-member  body  declared  its 
opposition  to  right-to-work  laws,  urged  Congress  to 
place  space  exploration  under  civilian  control,  and 
warned  against  some  practices  of  Congressional 
investigating  committees. 

CHURCH  SEEKS  CAREER  MANPOWER.  How  The  Methodist  Church 
can  attract  more  young  people  for  full-time  careers 
will  be  explored  this  month  by  recruitment  personnel 
from  12  boards  and  agencies.  This  group  also  wants 
to  find  ways  to  co-ordinate  the  church's  recruiting 
program.  (Watch  June  TOGETHER  for  special  feature, 
Opportunities  for  Christian  Service.) 

FOOD  CRISIS  JOINS  FAITHS.  U.S.  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  are  entering  a  partnership  unique  in 
church-sponsored  foreign  relief  work.  They  will  work 
together  to  distribute  50  million  pounds  of  surplus 
U.S.  food  annually  on  Formosa.  Some  350,000 
impoverished  Formosans  will  get  rations  one  month  from 
Protestant  centers,  the  next  from  Catholic.  There  are 
250  Catholic  and  700  Protestant  churches  on  the 
island.  Until  now,  world-wide  agencies  of  the  two 
faiths  have  distributed  aid  separately. 

SEES  SECOND  PROTESTANT  REFORMATION.  So  many  big 

changes  are  in  the  offing  in  the  Atomic  Age  that  they 
are  bound  to  transform  the  Church,  predicts  Dr. 
Stanley  I.  Stuber,  general  secretary,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.  )  Council  of  Churches.  He  foresees  radical  shifts, 
not  only  in  theology,  but  in  most  of  the  practical  ways 
and  means  of  applying  the  Christian  message. 

NEW  PUBLIC  COUNSELING  CENTER.  Hoosier  Methodists  are 
pioneering  a  large-scale  program  to  help  people  of 
all  faiths  within  a  50-mile  radius  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Five  Methodist  ministers  and  10  specialists  are  on 
hand  one  afternoon  and  evening  a  week  to  discuss 
marital  relations,  mental  illness,  legal,  and  other 
problems. 

(For  more  church  news  see  page  66) 


Holler 

Custom  Construction 


Quality  must  be  built  into  a  fine 
instrument!  When  a  Mbller  pipe 
organ  is  "born"  on  the  drafting 
boards,  only  the  finest  materials  and 
mechanisms  are  specified.  Each 
exacting  detail  is  supervised  in  the 
Mbller  factory.  The  result— unex- 
celled beauty  of  tone  and  perfect 
response.  See  .  .  .  Hear  .  .  .  Com- 
pare! There's  a  Mbller  priced  right 
for  you. 


INCORPORATED 

Renowned  /or  Pipe  Organs  Since  I  UTS 

HAGERSTOWN,  MARYLAND,   U.S.A. 


Member  of  the  Associoted  Organ  Builders  of  America 

A  homes  and  gardens  tour  of 

MEXICO 


FOR  METHODISTS- 
AUGUST  4 

Join  your  fellow  Methodists  on  this  unique, 
inspiring  tour  of  exotic  Old  Mexico,  featur- 
ing the  beautiful  homes  and  gardens  for 
which  Mexico  is  so  famous.  Visit  the  private 
gardens  where  native  horticulturists  raise 
their  flowers.  Be  entertained  at  lunch  by 
ladies  of  Mexico's  society  on  a  visit  to  their 
homes  and  gardens. 

Visit  leading  Methodist  churches  and  in- 
stitutions. 

A  trip  to  include  the  famous  gardens  in 
and  around  Jalapa,  the  waterfalls,  coffee 
and  banana  plantations;  sec  orchids  and 
gardenias  between  Cordoba  and  Fort  in.  and 
the  beautiful  drive  to  Penafiel.  A  delightful 
trip  visiting  the  residential  sections  and  gar- 
dens of  Vista  Hermosa  and  Cuernavaca. 

See  Mexico's  famous  cathedrals,  the 
murals  of  Diego  Rivera,  quaint  old  Taxco 
and  many  other  places  of  interest.  Your 
choice  of  the  above  two-week  trip,  or  a 
three-week  trip  including  San  Jose  Puma. 
Guadalajara,  the  Michoacan  Lake  Country, 
Patzcuaro  and  Morclia. 

Write  for  FREE  literature  on  "Mexico 
for   Methodists"   to: 

CAREFREE  TRAVEL,  INC. 

540  No.  Michigan  Ave.         •         Chicago  11,  Illinois 

No  obligation 
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FAMILY  LIVING  MEANS  FAMILY  BOOKS 

ADD  ALL  SIX  OF  THESE  TO  THE  FAMILY  LIBRARY 


How  to  Keep  Romance 
in  Your  Marriage 

By  W.  Clark  Ellzey.  How  to  know 
real  meaning  of  marriage  before  you 
marry,  in  the  early  years,  in  parent- 
hood, in  the  golden  years.  This  book 
does  away  with  all  the  fancies  and 
looks  at  the  facts.  It  points  out  the 
dangers  and  steers  married  couples, 
young  and  old  alike,  toward  a  richer, 
more  romanceful  married  life.  This  is 
a  book  for  marriage  counselors,  for 
ministers,  but  most  of  all,  for  anyone 
who  is  married.  (YM)  postpaid,  $2.95 

A  Tecn-Ager's  Guide 
to   Personal  Success 

By  En  ma  Paul  Ferrari.  Here  are  an- 
swers to  the  basic  problems  that  young 
people  face  today — how  to  be  popular, 
how  to  act  on  a  date,  how  to  make 
important  decisions  about  college,  vo- 
cation, and  religion.  The  answers  to 
these  problems  mean  personal  success 
lo  the  teen-ager — success  for  today 
and  for  the  future.  This  sound  and 
practical  book  answers  these  questions 
and  others,  in  language  the  young 
people  can  understand.  Today's  youth 
will  discover  in  these  pages  a  guide 
to  self-understanding — to  objective, 
considerate  thinking.  128  pages. 
(AP)    postpaid.  $2.00 


Dangerous    Fathers, 

Problem    Mothers 

and  Terrible  Teens 

By  Carlyle  Marney.  This  is  a  book 
for  mothers,  fathers,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. With  a  popular  literary  style  and 
a  sound  basis  for  the  subject  matter. 
the  author  reveals  some  very  surpris- 
ing kinds  of  fathers  and  mothers  that 
are  detrimental  to  happy  family  life. 
Information  about  the  modern  teen-age 
world  will  be  beneficial  to  all  teen- 
agers anil  their  sometimes  bewildered 
parents.  This  book  will  help  people 
grow  into  a  deeper  and  richer  under- 
standing of  themselves  and  other  fam- 
ily members.  (AP)       postpaid.  $2.00 

The  Art  of  Dating 

By  Evelyn  Millis  Duvall  in  coll  mi- 
oration  with  Joy  Duvall  Johnson. 
Dr.  Duvall  answers  the  hundreds  of 
questions  that  thousands  of  teen-agers 
(and  college  students'  have  posed  to 
her  during  lectures  from  coast  to  coast 
...  in  greater  detail  than  is  possible 
in  the  wide  scope  of  facts.  Here  teens 
will  find  ethically  and  psychologically 
sound — and  plain  spoken — answers  to 
all  these  familiar  problems  of  dating. 
This  book  is  jam-packed  with  the  in- 
formation teenagers  are  seeking. 
( YM)     postpaid.   $2.50 

Add  state  sales  tax  if  neeessary — nono  on  Interstate  orders 


Our   Family 
Worships  at  Home 

By  Anna  Laura  and  Edward  W.  Geb- 
h  \rd.  How  to  make  worship  in  the 
home  a  reality  is  appealingly  presented 
in  this  book  of  49  devotion-discussions 
for  families  with  children  over  nine 
years  old.  These  discussions  illustrate 
how  family  worship  can  be  developed 
from  questions  children  ask.  and  are 
very  important  to  them.  This  book  will 
provide  a  starting  point  for  all  who 
share  in  the  responsibility  for  family 
religious  growth  to  achieve  even  closer 
family  relationship  and  even  greater 
spiritual  nurture.  Includes  Bible  ref- 
erences, prayers,  appropriate  hymns. 
IL'8  oases. 
(AP)     postpaid.    $2.50 

Family  Fun   Book 

l!v  Helen  and  Larry  Eisenbf.rg.  Ever 
run  dry  of  ideas  for  hearty  family 
fun  that  youngsters,  teens  and  grown- 
ups can  enjoy  together?  This  book 
will  give  you  new  ideas  for  entertain- 
ing your  family  and  your  friends,  to 
get  better  acquainted  and  have  more 
fun.  In  ten  chapters  you  will  find  quiet 
uanii'-.  playroom  games,  fun  in  the 
yard  and  family  fun  away  from  home. 
Vn  excellent  book  to  help  you  enjo) 
life  more.  Cloth  binding. 
(YM)    postpaid.   $2.95 


<~jfie  "Methodist  TuSfishina  Houses 


Please  order  from  House  serving  you 


Baltimore  3 
Nashville  2 


Chicago  1 1 
New  York    11 


Cincinnati  2 
Pittsburgh   30 


Dallas  1 
Portland   5 


Detroit  1 
Richmond    16 


Kansas  City  6 
San    Francisco   2 


Shop  at  our  COKESBURY  BOOK  STORES  in  these  cities:  Atlanta,  72  Broad  St.,  N.  W. 
Boston,  577  Boylston  St.      •      Los  Angeles,  5244  Santa  Monica  Blvd.      •      Nashville,  417  Church  Street 
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*i*  Personal  Testimony 


God 


Methodism's   oldest   bishop 
lool{s  bacl{  over  95  years  and  finds 
the  l{cy  to  meaningful  living 
in   one   word:   faith! 


Answers  By  Littles 


By  BISHOP  HERBERT  WELCH 


A- 


.T  95,  I  FIND  THIS  a  strangely  mixed 
world;  a  compound  of  the  beautiful  with  the 
weird  and  grotesque  and  even  the  ugly.  It  con- 
tains the  easy  and  the  hard;  the  safe  and  the 
perilous.  It  is  quite  evidently  a  home  for  hu- 
manity but  is  not  meant  as  a  nursery  for  the 
coddling  of  perpetual  infants;  not  fitted  just  for 
ease  and  comfort  and  security,  but  for  watch- 
fulness, work,  struggle,  and  hardship,  and  for 
suffering  as  a  normal  part  of  a  full  life.  These 
are  all  a  part  of  God's  plan,  it  seems  clear  to  me, 
and  all  things  do  "work  together  for  good." 

Looking  back  over  so  many  years,  I'm  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  changes  and  progress 
come  slowly.  We  like  advance  to  happen  fast. 
We  would  hurry  God.  "How  long,  O  Lord,  how 
long?"  we  cry.  "Send  us  a  miracle.  Wipe  out 
the  forces  of  evil  now.  Give  us  peace  in  our 
time."  But  God  answers  by  littles. 

A  few  revolutions,  a  few  sudden  breaks  for 
freedom;  but  for  the  most  part  the  fundamental 
and  permanent  reforms,  the  marches  toward 
justice  and  brotherhood,  are  by  inches  rather 
than  by  miles.  When  I  see  a  good  cause  moving 
with  exasperating  slowness,  I  now  can  be  almost 
contented,  provided  it  is  moving  in  the  right 
direction. 

From  nature,  I've  learned  a  lesson  of  diversity. 
In  evolution,  the  higher  the  form,  the  greater 
the  divergence  in  shape  or  size  or  color.  Nature 
tends  toward  ever-increasing  variety,  and  what- 
ever unity  nature  is  to  possess  must  be  found 
not  in  sameness  but  in  diversity.  And  if,  in  God's 
plan  for  the  integration  of  humanity,  nature  is 


at  all  to  be  our  guide,  then  the  thing  we  shal 


seek  is  not  uniformity  but  unity  in  diversity. 

More  and  more  clearly  as  the  years  pass,  I  see 
that  all  the  truth  is  not  with  any  of  us.  We're  still 
like  the  old  comparison:  we're  like  children 
playing  with  shells  on  the  seashore  while  the 
boundless  ocean  of  truth  stretches  out  beyond. 
It  needs  many  and  diverse  fragments  to  bring 
out  the  pattern  of  the  whole. 

Men  ask,  "How  do  you  account  for  so  much 
wickedness  in  the  world?  What  is  the  origin  of 
evil?"  We  might  to  more  purpose  ask,  "How  do 
you  account  for  so  much  goodness  in  the  world 
— so  much  kindness,  courage,  integrity,  un- 
selfishness? What  is  the  source  of  good?" 

I  like  to  think  that  no  matter  how  humble  we 
may  be,  God  does  bother  with  us  enough  to 
direct  our  steps.  I  used  to  feel  out  in  the  Orient 
sometimes  a  curious  sense  of  direction.  I  did  go 
sometimes  into  a  particular  city  where  I  had  no 
particular  errand,  just  on  the  round  of  official 
visitations,  to  find  that  there  was  a  situation  ex- 
isting that  did  call  for  my  presence  at  that  par- 
ticular time.  And  I  used  to  get  a  feeling  as  if  I 
were  a  pawn  being  moved  around  by  some  hand, 
some  power  not  my  own.  And  I  was  delighted 
to  think  that  I  could  be  used  in  playing  the  game 
even  when  I  didn't  have  enough  knowledge  or 
wisdom,  as  it  might  be,  to  choose  my  own  course. 
My  comfort  is  to  know  that  God  not  only  was, 
but  is,  "not  far  from  every  one  of  us." 

And  so  at  95  I  give  you  my  working  creed: 
"God's  wisdom,  power,  and  love  are  supreme. 
All  life  and  all  good  work  are  sacred.  All  men 
are  brothers.  God  is  behind  the  history  of  man- 
kind; loving  service  is  the  secret  of  lasting  joy." 
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A  neiu  era  of  space  exploration 
is  opening.  Soon  claims  ivill  be 
staked  out.  First  big  question: 


V.;.  *.*  v  ..3  w^ 


s    v 


Who 
Should  Own 


w 


ITH  SATELLITES  circling 
our  wondering  world,  with  space 
travel  within  our  reach,  we  must  face 
up  now  to  these  two  questions: 

FIRST,  who  will  control  the  space 
overhead  and  its  traffic? 

SECOND,  who  will  have  sover- 
eignty over  the  celestial  bodies? 

Last  year,  they  were  of  theoretical 
concern,  but  today  they  have  urgency. 
The  welfare  of  man  and  perhaps 
even  peace  among  nations  depend 
upon  their  solution. 

Ancient  Roman  laws  evolved  the 
principle  that  land  ownership  car- 
ried dominion  to  the  air  over  it.  It 
had  little  point,  however,  until  the 
Wright  brothers  demonstrated  that 
man  could  fly. 

After  World  War  I,  absolute  sover- 
eignty over  airspace  came  to  be  rec- 
ognized in  the  Paris  Convention  tor 
the  Regulation  of  Air  Navigation 
(1919),  which  declared  that  ".  .  . 
every  power  has  complete  and  exclu- 
sive sovereignty  over  the  airspace 
above  its  territory." 

In  December,  19-44.  toward  the  end 
ol  World  War  II,  a  Convention  on 
International  Civil  Aviation  provided 


The  Moon? 


By  SIR  LESLIE  MUNRO 

Ambassador  from  New  Zealand  and  President,  UN  General  Assembly. 


that  "every  state  has  complete  and  ex- 
clusive sovereignty  over  the  airspace 
above  its  territory,"  and  that  "no  air- 
craft capable  of  being  flown  without 
a  pilot  shall  be  flown  without  a  pilot 
over  the  territory  of  a  contracting 
state  without  special  authorization  by 
that  state  and  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  such  authorization." 

This  agreement  has  been  ratified 
by  69  nations.  So  it  seems  well  estab- 
lished in  international  law  that  every 
state  has  sovereignty  over  the  airspace 
above  its  territory.  But  what  of  the 
space  beyond — outer  space? 

There  seems  to  be  general  recogni- 
tion that  sovereignty  over  airspace 
does  not  extend  higher.  We  have  not 
heard  any  protests,  for  instance,  that 
the  firing  of  satellites  violates  the 
sovereignty  of  the  states  over  which 
they  pass. 

The  problem  is  to  decide  where 
airspace  ends  and  outer  space  begins. 

One  proposal  is  that  airspace  be 
understood  as  that  part  ol  the  at- 
mosphere which  contains  enough  air 
to  lift  aircraft.  It  also  has  been  sug- 
gested that  sovereignty  extend  up- 
ward   to    300    miles,    the    part    King 


above  airspace  to  be  designated  "con- 
tiguous space."  Still  another  proposal 
would  have  sovereignty  to  the  limit: 
of  all  flight. 

Most  of  those  who  have  expressec 
views  on  this,  however,  tend  to  the 
theorv  that  outer  space  should  bt 
excluded  from  national  sovereignty, 
for  such  reasons  as  the  difficulty  oi 
defining  areas  in  outer  space  whicl 
would  correspond  to  the  territory  o 
a  state  on  the  earth.  Those  who  hole 
this  view  usuallv  suggest  that  outet 
space  should  be  made  subject  to  ; 
legal  order  similar  to  that  applying  tcl 
the  high  seas. 

_Dl'T  what  about  celestial  bodies  :| 
Who  will  own  them?  Will  the  crew: 
of  the  first  spaceships  claim  sovereign 
tv  for  their  governments  over  these 
bodies?  It  so,  will  the  rules  of  inter 
national  law  regarding  discovery  and 
occupation,  conquest  and  cession,  ap 
ply? 

\\  ith  new  lands  on  earth,  discovers 
alone  has  not  generally  given  sovl 
ereigntv.  though  it  has  strengthen©! 
a  title  based  upon  occupancy.  In  thij 
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case  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  for  ex- 
ample, discovery  brought  annexation 
followed  by  settlement,  and  Spain's 
sovereignty  was  accepted  by  other 
nations. 

International  law  has  been  ex- 
panded in  recent  centuries,  of  course. 
But  even  today  we  have  imprecision 
about  territorial  claims  on  areas 
which  cannot  be  occupied,  such  as 
the  Antarctic  regions.  Here  we  find 
conflicting  discovery  claims  on  huge 
areas  which,  until  recent  years,  have 
had  scant  continuous  occupation.  My 
own  country,  New  Zealand,  for  ex- 
ample, is  one  of  several  that  has  ad- 
vanced such  claims. 

The  U.S.,  however,  recognizes  no 
claims  to  sovereignty  in  Antarctica 
and  has  made  no  claims  itself.  When 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  was  secretary 
of  state  in  1924,  Norway  made  claims 
following  Amundsen's  discoveries, 
and  Hughes  observed: 

"Today,  if  an  explorer  is  able  to 
ascertain  the  existence  of  lands  still 
unknown  to  civilization,  his  act  of 
so-called  discovery,  coupled  with  a 
formal  taking  of  possession  would 
have  no  significance,  save  as  he  might 


herald  the  advent  of  the  settler;  and 
where  for  climatic  or  other  reasons 
actual  settlement  would  be  an  im- 
possibility, as  in  the  case  of  the  polar 
regions,  such  conduct  on  his  part 
would  afford  frail  support  for  a  rea- 
sonable claim  of  sovereignty. 

"I  am  therefore  compelled  to  state, 
without  now  adverting  to  other  con- 
siderations, that  this  government  can- 
not admit  that  such  taking  of 
possession  as  a  discoverer  by  Mr. 
Amundsen  of  areas  explored  by  him 
could  establish  the  basis  of  rights  of 
sovereignty  in  the  polar  regions  .  .  ." 

Not  all  governments  will  accept 
Hughes'  position — a  fact  which  ac- 
centuates the  need  for  reaching  con- 
currence among  nations  on  basic 
principles  as  we  enter  the  new  age. 
Rules  we  have  accepted  for  normally 
habitable  lands  may  not  apply  to 
Antarctica;  certainly  they  are  inap- 
plicable to  outer  space  and  distant 
planets. 


o. 


"LD  concepts  of  sovereignty  and 
of  law  of  discovery  are  not  suitable 
for  the  universe.  We  need  a  new  way 
of  thinking,  based  upon  the  new  in- 
terdependence of  human  beings  as 
they  face  today's  conditions. 

Traffic  of  spaceships  must  also  be 
subjected  to  some  legal  order.  Here, 
grave  questions  arise  as  to  the  appli- 
cability of  present  laws,  both  national 
and  international,  regarding  aircraft 
and  seagoing  vessels.  But  we  have  the 
law  of  the  sea  because  nations  met  to 
work  out  their  problems  and  it  seems 
only  reasonable  that  they  will  get  to- 
gether and  do  the  same  to  outer  space. 


This  view  finds  suppon  in  the  fa<  i 
that  a  scientific  conference  on  atomu 
energy  was  held  in  Geneva  last  year. 
Nations  also  are  co-operating  and 
have  agreed  io  exchange  information 

on  the  project  known  as  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Y<  ai . 

When  scientists  create  a  device 
which  can  take  us  into  outer  space, 
its  peaceful  use  must  be  assured 
through  some  program  ol  interna- 
tional control.  And  the  benefits  must 
be  shared  by  all  nations. 

Urgency  underscores  consideration 
of  the  problems  created  by  man's 
conquest  of  space.  And  the  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly  is,  I  believe,  the  proper 
forum  for  necessary  discussion.  It 
should  be  started  soon — certainly  not 
later  than  the  session  next  Septem- 
ber. 

Failure  to  grapple  with  the  issues 
would  surely  lead  to  spatial  anarchy. 
The  astounding  satellite  develop- 
ment, led  by  the  Russians,  opens 
vistas  to  new  fields  of  knowledge, 
indeed  of  access  to  the  moon  and 
perhaps  eventually  to  the  stars.  All 
men  of  good  will  must  join  to  make 
certain  that  progress  in  international 
toleration  and  understanding  is  not 
permitted  to  lag  behind  our  advances 
in  science. 

Dr.  Arnold  Toynbee,  the  distin- 
guished historian,  spoke  profoundly 
when  he  declared: 

"Man's  intellectual  and  technologi- 
cal achievements  have  been  important 
to  him,  not  in  themselves,  but  only  in 
so  far  as  they  have  forced  him  to  face, 
and  grapple  with,  moral  issues  which 
he  might  have  managed  to  go  on 
shirking.  Modern  science  has  thus 
raised  moral  issues  of  profound  im- 
portance, but  it  has  not  and  could 
not  have  made  any  contribution  to- 
ward solving  them." 

This  is  a  moment  for  humility,  but 
also  for  hope  because  all  secrets 
wrested  from  nature  should  benefit 
all  humanity.  That  is  the  true  sig- 
nificance of  man-made  satellites. 


Now  turn  the  page  for 
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MIDMONTI1  POWWOW  READERVIEWS 


Who 

Should  Own 

The  Moon? 


Three  Methodists  discuss  this  month's  timely  subject,  outer-space  control:  D> 
John  P.  Hagen  who  put  the  American  Vanguard  satellite  into  the  s\ies;  U.S.  Ser. 
ator  John  Sparhjnan  of  Alabama;  and  Bishop  Marvin  A.  Franklin  of  Jackson,  Mis. 


Science  needs  moon  to  study  the  universe  •  •  • 


By  DR.  JOHN  P.  HAGEi 


WHAT  POTENTIALS  would  occupation  of  the 
moon  offer  for  increasing  our  knowledge?  Astronomers 
have  long  studied  the  moon  and  what  they  have  seen 
tells  us  that  it  is  indeed  an  inhospitable  place.  Because  of 
the  low  force  of  gravity  at  the  surface,  all  atmosphere 
which  may  at  one  time  have  existed  has  long  since  flown 
off  into  space,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  moon  today  is 
composed  of  perfectly  dry  rock  and  soil. 

The  bombardment  of  the  moon  over  the  centuries  by 
meteors — probably  forming  the  large  craters  seen  there — 
and  by  cosmic  rays  and  ultraviolet  and  X-radiation,  has 
powdered  the  soil  on  the  surface  so  that  it  appears  now 
to  be  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  dust  which  acts  as 
a  perfect  thermal  insulator. 

Because  the  moon  turns  on  its  axis  so  slowly,  any  point 
on  the  moon's  surface  is  exposed  to  the  unadulterated 
rays  of  the  sun  for  13  or  14  days  and  then  pitched  into 
darkness  lor  14  days.  Spots  on  the  surface  are  exceed- 
ingly hot  for  one  two-week  period;  then,  as  they  go  into 
darkness,  they  become  instantly  cold — and  remain  bitterly 
cold  for  a  similar  period. 

Now  man  is  built  to  live  here  on  the  earth;  neither 
the  moon  nor  any  other  planet  will  duplicate  the  earth's 
atmosphere  and  other  environmental  circumstances.  Man 
needs  air.  Also  he  is  designed  to  live  in  a  narrow  range 
ol  temperature.  Man  must,  it  he  contemplates  explora- 
tion ol    space,  plan   to   take  his  environment    with   him. 


He  must  control  the  atmosphere  he  breathes  and  he  mu 
keep  the  temperature  within  the  limits  to  which  his  boc 
is  accustomed. 

Man  might  go  to  the  moon  to  explore,  for  pure 
scientific  purposes,  or  to  determine  whether  there  a 
natural  resources  there  which  are  either  scarce  or  hard  i 
exploit  here  on  the  earth.  But  for  the  present,  the  pri: 
cipal  reason  for  putting  a  station  on  the  moon  would  1 
to  do  scientific  work. 

As  we  all  know,  we  must  look  at  outer  space  tod. 
through  our  rather  dense  atmosphere.  A  relatively  sm, 
telescope  on  the  moon  could  do  as  fine  a  job  as  tl 
larger  telescopes  here  on  the  earth  because  the  moon  h 
no  atmosphere.  We  could  see  the  stars  both  day  ai 
night,  except  in  the  immediate  region  of  the  sun.  W 
could  also  observe  the  sun's  corona  simply  by  blockii 
the  sun  out  with  a  small  disc— something  that  cannot  1 
done  here  on  the  earth  because  ot  the  intense  brightne 
ol  scattered  sunlight. 

The  real  advantage,  then,  of  doing  astronomical  wo 
on  the  moon  is  that  the  limitations  placed  upon  that  wo 
here  by  the  atmosphere  would  no  longer  exist.  Thus  v 
could  study  the  entire  universe  through  the  whole  bro 
spectrum  ol  electromagnetic  radiation,  vastly  improvii 
our  knowledge  of  the  universe  and  our  understandii 
ol  die  world  in  which  we  live.  Whether  we  are  scienti 
or  not,  that  is  important  to  all  of  us. 
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Decide  possession  by  international  law 


By  SENATOR  JOHN  SIWRKMAN 


WHO  WILL  OWN  the  moon?  Will  it  be  the  U.S., 
Russia,  or  any  single  nation?  Lei  us  hope  not— lor  the 
sake  ot  world  survival.  The  problem  ol  space  explora- 
tion must  be  resolved  by  international  agreement.  As 
Sir  Leslie  indicates,  there  are  pressing  questions  which 
must  be  answered: 

(1)   What    is   "outer    space"   and    how    is    traffic    there 


besl  regulated  ? 


(2)  How  does  territorial  sovereignty  establish  itself  on 
celestial  bodies - 

Professor  John  Cobb  Cooper  recognizes  the  continued 
effectiveness  of  the  doctrine  cited  by  Sir  Leslie  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Roman  ad  caelum  principle  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Paris  (1°11))  and  Chicago  (19-44)  conven- 
tions that  "every  power  has  complete  and  exclusive 
sovereignty  over  the  airspace  above  its  territory"  and 
Indeed  accepts  the  "airspace"  as  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
state  below.  But  where  does  "airspace"  end  and  "outer 
space"  begin;  and  do  nations  really  intend  that  "airspace" 
shall  limit  national  sovereignty? 

The  21  nations  participating  in  the  UN  Disarmament 
Subcommittee  meeting  in  London  gave  us  some  clue. 
"Outer  space"  was  said  to  be  the  space  at  a  distance 
beyond  the  earth  at  which  "you  no  longer  have  friction 
of  air  to  delay  and  retard  the  speed."  This  group  intro- 
duced a  resolution  into  the  UN  General  Assembly  which 
would  establish  an  inspection  system  to  insure  peaceful 


traffic  in  outer  span-.  Referring  to  thai  resolution,  Pro 
lessor  Cooper  remarks: 

".  .  .  Whatever  happens  io  it,  however,  cannot  lessen 
its  I. ii  reaching  importance  as  an  admission  by  an  im 

posing  group  ol  stales  that  national  sovereignty  dots  nol 
exist  in  those  areas  where  a  satellite,  or,  unlortunately,  a 
warlike  missile  may  be  used  Iree  of  atmospheric  drag. 
It  this  be  the  case,  then  we  face  nothing  but  accurate 
Scientific  data  to  fix  the  rules  ol  space  sovereignty,  unless, 
and  this  is  of  paramount  importance,  the  international 
community  to  protect  its  future  may  determine  to  extend 
national  sovereignty  by  agreement  into  'outer  space.'  .  .  ." 

With  reference  to  terrestrial  explorations,  some  con- 
tend that  ownership  is  asserted  coincidentally  when  the 
colors  are  struck;  others  would  require,  in  addition, 
occupation  and  administration.  However,  many  space 
lawyers  see  neither  course  applicable  in  space  and  accord- 
ingly turn  to  what  they  term  the  "medium  of  law-mak- 
ing treaties." 

This  question,  along  with  that  involved  in  establishing 
the  boundary  between  airspace  and  outer  space,  must 
ultimately  be  resolved  by  international  agreement.  Na- 
tions must  recognize  the  sense  of  urgency  involved. 
These  problems  are  not  without  an  ultimate  solution,  but 
they  do  demand  a  genuinely  co-operative  attitude  on  the 
part  of  all  lands.  Negotiations  should  commence  in  the 
United  Nations — soon. 


We  must  be  ready  with  Christ's  word 

THE  ARTICLE  by  Sir  Leslie  Munro  is  interesting 
and  thought-provoking.  Our  increasing  knowledge  of 
our  universe  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  realities  of 
which  most  of  us  have  seldom  or  never  dreamed. 

Notwithstanding  the  startling  developments  in  the 
realm  of  the  conquest  of  outer  space,  I  must  confess  that 
I  take  a  rather  dim  view  concerning  the  accomplishment 
of  interplanetary  and  interstellar  communication.  The 
heavens  continue  to  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and  it  is 
my  view  that  developments  which  come  to  pass  in  the 
conquest  of  outer  space  will  only  increase  man's  concep- 
tion of  the  divine  omnipotence.  Man  simply  cannot  grasp 
the  bigness  of  God,  and  all  modern  and  future  achieve- 
ments are  calculated  to  enhance  the  stature  of  God  in 
the  minds  of  men.  God  is  the  creator  of  the  universe  and 
its  absolute  ruler.  He  cannot  be  contained  within  the 
confines  of  global  boundaries. 

These  new  discoveries  will  most  surely  underscore  the 
vastness  of  God's  creative  power.  God  will  be  seen  not 
simply  as  wide  as  the  world  but  as  the  author  of  all 
creation.  Even  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  him 
— a  fact  we  are  going  to  appreciate  still  more  in  the  future. 

If  we  should  find  other  planets  inhabited  by  men, 
without  hesitation  I  would  say  that  they,  too,  are  God's 
creation  and  his  offspring.  Assuming  that  there  are  other 
inhabited  planets  and  stars,  we  would  be  compelled  to 
find  out  how  God  has  revealed  himself  to  these  "other 


.  By  BISHOP  MA  R  VI N  A .  FRA  NKLIN 

sheep"  before  we  could  determine  what  responsibility 
the  Christian  church  would  have  for  them.  It  is  fascinat- 
ing to  conjecture  what  their  concept  of  God  would  be, 
whether  they  have  fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God,  and 
have  need  of  the  same  pattern  of  salvation  which  we 
know.  It  may  be  revealed  that  the  Christian  church  must 
take  to  them  the  experience  of  the  divine-human  en- 
counter which  we  know  and  introduce  them  to  the  re- 
demptive processes  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Whatever 
the  conditions  discovered  may  call  for,  the  Christian 
church  will  be  pioneering  and  daring  enough  to  meet 
them. 

This  whole  new  movement  must  be  under  control.  It 
is  the  function  of  the  Church  to  bring  to  bear  every 
spiritual  resource  upon  all  these  sensational  experiments 
which  surround  us  all  today. 

In  so  far  as  all  this  pertains  to  our  concepts  of  God,  I, 
for  one,  face  the  future  without  fear.  Our  faith  in  God 
will  be  equal  to  the  implications  of  any  new  discoveries, 
and  when  these  discoveries  have  been  developed  to  the 
ultimate,  God  will  still  hold  the  scepter  of  the  universe  in 
his  unfailing  possession. 

We  can  say,  therefore,  with  confidence  that  the  Lord 
God  Omnipotent  reigneth.  With  his  sure  hands  he  can 
help  us  usher  in  a  larger  and  finer  era.  Without  him, 
we  can  bring  upon  mankind  in  the  future  nothing  but 
confusion  and  vain  frustration. 


May  1958\Together 
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Nobody  on  the  freighter  suspected 


The  Coal  Passer 


Was  a 


Preacher 


By  DON  S.  FLEMING 


I 


'LL  NEVER  FORGET  my  bap- 
tism in  the  fire  hold!  Day  after  day  I 
bent  my  six-foot,  seven-inch  frame  to 
the  sweaty  task  of  coal  passer  on  a 
Great  Lakes  freighter.  Perspiration 
cascaded  down  my  face.  My  back 
and  arms  ached.  But  I  kept  at  it, 
heaving  heavy  coal  into  great  piles 
before  a  bank  of  six  furnaces. 

Can  you  imagine  a  preacher  leav- 
ing his  pulpit  to  toil  there?  Down 
below  the  water  line  the  lights  are 
dim.  The  giant  furnaces  flare.  Tons 
of  coal  press  down  from  the  bunkers. 
1  thought,  //  this  blacJ{  avalanche 
should  brea\  through  the  rails  it  will 
smother  me  or  sear  me  to  a  crisp 
against  a  red-hot  furnace  door.  And 
I  noticed  that  only  a  quarter  inch  of 
steel  in  the  ship's  side  stood  between 
me  and  eternity  if  something  rammed 
US  and  water  poured  in. 

But  that  was  where  I  found  myself 
last  summer.  I,  Don  S.  Fleming,  50 
years  old,  born  in  a  parsonage, 
preacher  lor  34  years  in  nearly  a 
dozen  Methodist  churches.  Now  1 
was  wearing  dungarees,  a  denim 
shirt,  work  socks  and  shoes,  a  fire- 
man's cap,  and   asbestos  gloves. 

How  did  1  become  a  coal  passer? 
Well,  my  bishop  obligingly  left  me 
without  a  pastorate  when  I  told  him 
I  wanted  to  return  to  seminary  for 
graduate  study.  To  help  out  with  the 
hnanccs,  my  wile  resumed  desk  work 


in  an  office — where  I  had  found  her 
28  years  ago.  During  the  seminary 
vacation  period  I  went  to  Chicago 
and  applied  for  a  job  aboard  ship.  I 
took  the  first  one  that  came  along,  on 
a  crane  boat  out  of  Cleveland. 

I  became  one  of  a  43-man  crew  of 
typical  Great  Lakes  seamen.  To  say 
that  some  were  hardly  the  type  a 
clergyman  usually  associates  with 
would  be  putting  it  mildly.  They 
were  mostly  rough,  hard-drinking, 
profane,  churchless — yet  intensely 
human. 

How  would  I  fit? 

I  decided  not  to  go  aboard  as  a 
minister.  I  went  as  just  another  lowly 
coal  passer  who  could  point  to  brief 
service  aboard  the  Leviathan  almost 
30  years  before.  No  one  ever  learned 
I  was  a  preacher.  But  I  took  Christ 
into  the  fire  hold  with  me. 

Perhaps  they  thought  me  a  bit  odd, 
a  man  unusually  tall  and  older  than 
the  regulars.  I  was  a  greenhorn  and 
so  soft  that  more  than  one  com- 
mented: 

"Slim,  you'll  never  last." 

But  I  had  to  last.  Night  after  night 
1  turned  in,  tired  to  the  bone,  aching 
all  over,  so  sore  1  had  to  rig  up  a 
strap  to  grab  onto  so  1  could  turn 
over  in   my  bunk. 

My  ship  plied  the  waters  ol  the 
Great  Lakes,  loading  and  unloading 
iron  ore,  scrap  metal,  coal,  limestone. 


and  steel  ingots.  I  worked  seven  days 
a  week,  week  after  week,  with  never 
a  day's  respite.  The  food  was  excel- 
lent, the  pay  good — and  I  could  save 
almost  all  of  it.  My  muscles  hard- 
ened; my  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  men  aboard  increased. 
This  was  important  to  me.  As  a  min- 
ister, I  have  always  been  interested 
in  men. 

Tony,  for  example,  was  a  genial 
young  Irish-Italian  who  was  saving 
money  to  marry  a  lovely  Roman 
Catholic  girl  in  Duluth.  But  he  was 
fighting  a  great  fear,  too:  his  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  the 
big  church  wedding  he  knew  he  must 
face. 

"How  does  the  groom  act  at  a 
church  wedding?"  he  asked  me.  "I 
know  I'll  make  a  goon  of  myself!' 

J.  HEN  and  there  the  Methodist 
preacher  and  the  Catholic  boy  knelt 
together  in  the  boiler  room.  Not  to 
pray;  to  diagram  with  lumps  of  coal 
every  move  Tony  must  make. 

"But,  Slim,"  lie  asked,  "how  do 
you  know  all  this?" 

I  smiled.  "Never  mind.  Tony. 
That's  the  way  it  will  be.  Just  count 
on  it." 

I'm  sure  Tonv  came  through  with 
flying  colors.  But  he  never  learned 
that  as  a  former  pastor  in  Reno,  Nev.,1 
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Down  below  the  water  line 

the  lights  are  dim.  Giant  furnaces  flare 

and  tons  of  coal  press  down  from 

the  bunkers.  Six  furnaces  spit  fire  and  flaming  ashes. 

There  this  pastor  worked — and  prayed. 


^    ^*. 
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I'd    officiated    at    nearly    5,000    wed- 
dings! 

On  other  things  aboard  ship,  the 
greenhorn  minister  was  not  so  well 
versed.  I'll  never  forget  the  day  on 
deck  when  a  tough  fireman  caught 
me  bending  my  long  frame  over  one 
of  the  endless  jobs  a  coal  passer  must 


do.  He  eyed  me  balefully  for  a  min- 
ute, then  roared: 

"How  can  you  see  what  you're 
doin'  if  you  don't  get  down  on  your 
knees?" 

How  often  I've  longed  to  put  it 
that  straight  to  an  erring  sinner  of 
the  flock! 


When  I  say  I  took  Christ  into  the 
fire  hold  with  me,  I  mean  just  that. 
But  there  were  some  embarrassing 
moments  I  won't  forget.  One  hap- 
pened at  mess  the  first  day.  When 
the  cook  placed  a  bowl  of  mouth- 
watering red  Malaga  grapes  on  the 
table,  I  announced  in  a  loud  voice: 
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"I'll  bet  any  man  at  this  table  I  can 
tell  within  25  miles  where  those 
grapes   in  front  of  us  came  from." 

"You're  covered,  Slim,"  one  of  the 
crewmen  shouted. 

"They're  from  Fresno  County  in 
California,  not  far  from  Sanger." 

The  cook  verified  my  guess;  my 
last  preaching  assignment  had  been 
in  that  very  area. 

"OK,"  said  the  crestfallen  seaman, 
"I'll  pay  off  when  we  get  to  the  next 
port." 

"Payoff?  With  what?" 

"A  six-pack  of  beer,  of  course." 

I  took  a  deep  breath— and  canceled 
the  pay-off.  I'm  not  a  gambling  man 
and  had  not  intended  there  should 
be  an  actual  bet. 

Later  in  the  night  I  awoke  in  a 
cold  sweat.  Suppose  I  had  lost — I, 
who  had  never  patronized  a  tavern 
in  my  life? 

Had  my  friends  known  I  was  a 
preacher,  they  likely  would  have 
shunned  me.  As  it  was,  I  did  plenty 
of  counseling  in  the  boiler  room  to 
help  my  fellows  solve  some  problems 
that  seemed  insurmountable.  All 
men  have  their  troubles,  but  seamen 
get  more  than  their  share,  it  seems. 

Take  Jim.  He  had  wronged  a  girl 
in  his  home  town  and  apparently  did 
not  intend  to  marry  her.  But  after 
we  talked  a  few  hours  in  the  fire 
hold,  he  looked  at  his  problem  with 
a  new  perspective — and  returned  to 
build  a  home  for  her. 

Mike  had  studied  physics  for  two 
years  at  a  university,  but  couldn't 
make  up  his  mind  to  finish  school. 
We  talked  it  over.  Now  he  has  re- 
turned to  complete  his  education. 

By  taking  Christ  into  the  fire  hold, 
I  saw  life  up  close — not  as  it  appears 
from  the  pulpit  or  in  the  home  of  a 
parishioner.  I  found  that  many  sea- 
men feel  isolated,  forgotten,  lost. 
Many  fancy  nobody  cares  for  them. 

Working  here,  I  found  myself 
looking  squarely  at  another  level  of 
life  and  asking  myself:  "How  can 
men  stand  it  without  a  faith  by  which 
to  live  and  a  hope  to  which  they 
may  cling — such  as  the  faith  and 
hope  I've  had  all  my  life?" 

Just  the  same,  they  are  exposed  to 
a  certain  amount  of  religion  while  in 
port.  Certain  sects  carry  on  mission 
work  in  the  ports,  coming  aboard  to 
distribute  Bibles  and  to  talk  to  the 
men.  I'll  never  forget  one  mission 
worker  who  became  overly  zealous 


and  finally  cornered  one  of  the  fire- 
men in  the  fire  room. 

"The  Lord  will  help  you,"  he  re- 
peated over  and  over,  "if  you  will 
only  confess  your  sins  and  accept 
Jesus  Christ!" 

Now  a  fireman's  job,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  his  ship,  depends  on  his  keep- 
ing a  steady  head  of  steam.  That 
poor  fireman,  still  backed  into  the 
corner,  kept  watching  the  gauge  drop 
lower  and  lower  as  the  missionary 
plied  his  soul  for  conviction  with  an 
unending  torrent  of  words.  Finally 
he  could  stand  it  no  longer: 

"Yes,  Reverend,"  he  blurted,  "but 
even  the  good  Lord  ain't  going  to 
get  steam  up  for  me.  That's  a  job 
I've  got  to  do." 

I  took  no  such  privileges  because 
it  wouldn't  have  worked  in  my  posi- 
tion. I  didn't  even  bring  a  Bible 
aboard.  I  had  no  chance  to   attend 


Don  S.  Fleming — the  preacher  \nown 
to    the    freighter's    crewmen    as    Slim. 

church  during  the  months  I  worked 
as  a  coal  passer.  My  only  religious 
reading  was  The  Upper  Room  and 
a  pocket-size  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  sjiven  to  me  bv  a  mission 
worker.  When  I  prayed  I  had  to  do 
SO  in  silence  and  amidst  a  Hood  of 
profanity.  I  lived  among  men  whose 
reading  tastes  ran  to  comic  books, 
sex  magazines,  and  lurid  paperbacks. 
They  kept  track  of  the  thus  with 
calendars  picturing  glamorous  girls. 


One  such  nude  ended  up  over  my 
bunk,  placed  there  by  a  shipmate 
who  thought  he  was  doing  me  a 
favor.  I  finally  covered  it  with  the 
picture  of  a  ship.  When  my  friend 
protested,  I  explained: 

"A  ship  is  like  a  woman  to  a 
sailor — and  isn't  this  one  a  beauty? 
I've  been  looking  at  your  pin-up  for 
a  long  time,  Bill.  This  one  is  mine. 
Look  at  it.  After  all,  they're  both 
dames." 

Another  diversion  of  the  average 
sailor,  unlicensed  ones  in  particular, 
is  alcohol.  More  than  once  I  have 
taken  the  shovel  of  a  drunken  fire- 
man as  he  retched  in  misery  after 
having  one  too  many  ashore.  None 
of  my  crew  mates  could  understand 
why  I  did  not  accompany  them  to 
the  nearest  gin  mill  as  soon  as  we 
hit  a  port.  Finally  I  hit  on  one  ex- 
planation they  accepted  without 
question. 

"I'm  a  potential  alcoholic,"  I  told 
them. 

"Oh,  an  AA!"  they'd  exclaim. 
"You  can't  drink.  Well,  you'd  better 
leave  it  alone,  Slim." 

Each  time  I  told  this  half-truth  it 
was  with  fingers  crossed,  breathing  a 
little  prayer  for  forgiveness.  I  merely 
failed  to  add  that  I  am  an  honorary 
member  of  the  AA  because  I  am  a 
graduate  of  the  Yale  Plan  of  Alcohol 
Study. 

I  worked  on  three  ships  that  sum- 
mer, ending  up  aboard  the  John  J 
Boland,  an  elegant  Great  Lakes  flag- 
ship, before  returning  to  California 
to  take  up  my  seminary  studies.  I'd 
learned  a  lot  about  humility  and  my 
fellow  man.  I  learned  there's  hope  for 
all  men,  and  good  in  all  men. 

Often,  as  I  go  about  my  studies.  I 
think  of  the  darkness  in  the  fire  hold 
of  a  Great  Lakes  freighter.  I  can  see 
the  white-hot  doors  of  the  six  fur 
naces  spitting  fire  and  flaming  ashes 
while  they  grind  their  grates. 

And  I  think  of  the  day  I  stood  up 
in  the  darkness  of  the  boiler  room  to 
wipe  the  sweat  from  mv  forehead 
Something  caused  me  to  turn  around 
to  look  at  the  huge  bunkers  where 
the  coal  is  stored.  Suddenly  a  few 
lumps  dropped  down,  just  enough  to 
let  a  single  shaft  of  sunlight  through. 
In  the  jet  blackness  the  coal  began 
to  sparkle  like  diamonds. 

That.  I  thought,  is  what  it's  really 
like  to  take  Christ  into  the  fire  hold 
with  you. 
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A  boyfs  first  great  adventure  begins 

ivhen  he  has  dinner  at  the  Wliite  House. 


Boy  Meets  Teddy 


By  HARRY  E.  RIESEBERG 


^ 


LMOST  EVERY  YOUTH  picks  out  an  older  per- 
On  to  worship  in  his  teens,  and  young  Teddy  Roosevelt 
-son  of  the  President  and  teacher  ot  my  Sunday-school 
lass  in  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Washington, 
).C,  47  years  ago — was  my  particular  hero. 

We  used  to  sit  in  a  circle  around  him  on  Sunday  morn- 
ngs  and  drink  in  his  words.  He  was  quite  a  boxer  then, 
nd  the  whole  class  took  it  as  a  matter  of  pride  when 
ve  saw  him  striding  down  the  aisle,  his  face  covered 
vith  adhesive  strips  patched  over  the  marks  of  battle. 

One  Sunday,  right  after  class,  young  Teddy  invited 
hree  of  us  to  the  White  House  for  dinner.  We  had  nearly 
inished  the  wonderful  meal  and  were  just  beginning 
o  relax  a  little  in  the  huge  dining  room,  bantering  as 
>ovs  will,  when  suddenly  the  door  opened  and  in  walked 
he  President!  We  jumped  to  our  feet,  pushing  back  the 
hairs  with  a  great  deal  of  noise,  stumbling  awkwardly, 
nd  muttering  self-consciously  when  we  were  introduced 
>y  voung  Teddy. 

Though  it  was  47  years  ago,  I  can  still  vividly  picture 
he  President:  He  had  a  huge  mustache  like  my  father's; 
leep,  penetrating  eyes,  twinkling  with  a  sparkling  light 
nd  vitality,  and  his  laugh  spontaneous  and  booming. 

"Sit  down,  boys.  Sit  down,"  he  said  vibrantly. 

He  was  in  fine  humor  that  evening.  He  launched  into 
ome  of  the  exciting  adventures  of  his  boyhood,  the 
;ind  of  stories  boys  found  exciting  in  the  days  before 
ockets  and  spaceships.  Mr.  Roosevelt  packed  lots  of 
:olor  and  action  into  his  stories,  giving  us  the  feeling 
hat  we  were  with  him  again  out  on  the  plains  and  in 
he  Bad  Lands.  For  a  time,  we  almost  forgot  that  he 
vas  President. 

During  the  evening,  young  Teddy  mentioned  that  I 
vas  working  in  the  National  Museum,  learning  to  be- 
:ome  a  taxidermist.  The  President's  face  lit  up  and  he 
->egan  firing  questions  at  me  about  my  work.  I  was 
surprised  and  flattered  that  the  President  would  be 
nterested  in  my  insignificant  job. 

As  we  departed,  the  President  shook  hands  and  re- 
marked: "You  are  Harry  Rieseberg?  That's  right,  isn't 

)» 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  answered,  tingling. 

"And  you're  working  with  Edmund  Heller  and  Dr. 
Gerritt  Miller  at  the  museum?" 

"Yes  sir,"  I  answered  again,  flattered. 

"All  right,  Harry.  I'll  remember  that."  In  a  haze  of 
glory,  I  walked  with  my  friends  down  the  circular  path 
toward  the  big  White  House  east  gate. 
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"You  are  Harry  Rieseberg?"  the  President 
as\ed.  "All  right,  I'll  remember  that!"  And  he  did! 

One  morning,  months  after  my  White  House  visit,  I 
came  to  work  at  the  museum  where  I  heard  Edmund 
Heller  and  Dr.  Miller  discussing  an  expedition  to  Africa. 
The  President  planned  to  start  the  long  trip  at  the  end 
of  his  term. 

I  broke  into  the  conversation  with  boyish  enthusiasm : 
"Gosh!  I'd  like  to  go  on  a  trip  like  that." 

Dr.  Miller  looked  at  me  with  tolerant  amusement, 
while  Heller  winked  and  asked:  "You  would,  eh?" 

"I'd  give  my  right  arm  to  go."  I  launched  into  an 
enthusiastic  endorsement  of  why  I  would  be  worth  send- 
ing on  an  African  expedition. 

"What  do  you  think  of  President  Roosevelt?"  Heller 
interjected. 

"He's  great!  Just  great!"  I  said.  "I  had  dinner  once 
at  the  White  House.  He  knows  a  lot  about  everything. 
He's  a  wonderful  man." 

"You  don't  say,"  Edmund  Heller  grinned.  He  reached 
into  his  pocket  and  handed  me  a  letter.  "Now  what 
about  this?" 

I  saw  "The  White  House"  in  blue  ink  at  the  top,  and 
read: 

"My  dear  Doctor: 

I  understand  there's  a  young  chap  by  the  name  of 

Harry   Rieseberg  wording   with   you.  I   talked   with 

him  some  months  bac/{  and  have  an  idea  he  might  be 

a  helpful  assistant  to  you  on  the  expedition. 

Yours, 
Theodore  Roosevelt." 

"Then  I'm  going  to  Africa  with  the  President?"  I 
could  hardly  control  my  voice. 

Edmund  Heller  nodded  and  smiled.  "Yes,  if  your 
parents  will  give  permission.  .  .  ." 

I  was  17  when  we  sailed  from  New  York  aboard  the 
German  liner  Hamburg  on  my  first  great  adventure — 
thanks  to  a  President  who  remembered  a  boy  who 
came  to  dinner. 
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"It's  cheaper  to  build:' 

The  trustees  figured  it  cost  too 
much  to  repair  the  old  parsonage. 


Th. 


J 


'Pioneered' 
a  Parso 


nage 


The     original     parsonage 
.  .  .  even  the  roof  leafed. 


HOTCHKISS,  COLO.,  is  an  irrigated- 

ranching  community  of  about  700  people  on 
the  colorful  western  slope  of  the  Rockies. 
They  grow  fruit  and  raise  sheep  and  cattle 
— and  some  enterprising  Methodists — in 
Hotchkiss! 

About  60  years  ago  when  Hotchkiss  was  a 
new  town,  church  members  turned  out  with 
their  hammers  and  saws  to  build  a  two-story 
frame  parsonage.  It's  been  in  use  ever  since 
and,  of  course,  has  seen  its  best  days. 


So  last  winter,  the  250  members  of  Com 
munity  Methodist  Church  decided  it  wa 
time  to  build  again. 

The  trustees  and  the  official  board  mappe 
a  parsonage-building  program.  Despite 
poor  farming  year,  the  congregation  wen 
out  and  promptly  raised  more  than  S5.00 
for  materials.  Then  the  men  and  womc 
pitched  in  with  their  own  labor. 

With  the  supervision  of  a  profession; 
builder,  church  members  raised  their  ne' 


Look  what  laymen  can  do!  Drawing  on  the  handymen  in 
its  congregation — plumbers,  electricians,  and  carpenters — the 
Hotchkiss  church  run  up  its  parsonage  in  about  two  months' 


record  time.  Bac\  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  it  tool{  Metk\ 
odists  four  years  to  build  the  first  one.  Present-day  meiy 
bcrs  managed  to  sell  off  the  sagging  old  parsonage  for 
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three-bedroom  parsonage  in  just  63  days. 
All  told,  they  volunteered  nearly  1,300  hours 
of  labor. 

It  was  a  proud  moment  when  Community 
members  gathered  lor  their  victory  potluck 
dinner  and  housewarming. 

"How  on  earth  did  we  do  a  job  like  that 
in  eight  weeks?"  they  asked  one  another. 
All  agreed  that  the  project  was  well  planned 
and  organized:  "But  the  thing  that  really 


put  it  over  was  tlu  spun  oJ  Christian  giving 
and  ot  building  together."  By  tlu  time  thai 
Bishop  Glenn   Phillips  dedicates  tlu-  new 

parsonage,  probably  in  June,  it  will  be  en- 
tirely   I  tee  ol    debt. 

Today,  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  I'..  \V.  M.iiz 
and  tamily  are  at  home  in  Hotchkiss;  tin- 
new  lawn  is  sprouting,  and  Methodists  have 
"pioneered"  another  parsonage  as  the  photos 
on  diis  and  the  next  pages  show. 


Forty  volunteers  \ept  construction  going  at  top  speed.  They  brought  lunches,  ate  while  they  worked,  for  fear  of  losing  time. 


Houseivarming  in  Hotchkiss.  Proud  of  their  new  par- 
sonage, members  of  the  Hotchkiss  Community  Methodist 
Church  arrive  to  inspect  the  modest  but  efficient  three-bed- 


room home  which  they  built  for  their  minister  and  his 
family.  Best  thing  about  it,  the  church  owes  only  S200  on  its 
new  building.  Next  move:  join  the  parsonage  with  the  church 


Official  board  takes  a  bow.  Members  are  asked  to  iden- 
tify themselves  by  a  show  of  hands  as  they  are  saluted 
for  spun/leading  the  fund-raising  and  parsonage  program. 


In  song  they  blessed  '.  .  .  the  four  corners  of  this  house) 
and  the  door  that  opens  wide,  to  stranger  as  to  kin  .  .  .  anc\ 
each  crystal  windowpane  .  .  .  that  lets  the  starlight  in  .  .  .1 
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They 
Pioneered' 


a  Parsonage 
continued: 


Back  for  seconds! 

The  foot/  line-  attracts  small 

fry  at  potluck  dinner  celebrating 
opening  of  new  parsonage. 


Happy  home-coming!  The  Rev.  E.  W.  Matz,  his  wife,  and 
three  children  moved  into  the  parsonage  the  day  it  was  com- 
pleted. They  previously  resided  in  Crawford,  another  of  the 


pastor's  charges,  nine  miles  away.  Heat  is  piped  from  church 
next  door.  With  the  first  sign  of  spring,  members  turned 
out  to  seed  grass  and  landscape  the  new  home  for  their  pastor. 
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What's  What 


About  Car  Dating? 


By  EVELYN  DUVALL 


A  Together  in  the 


Feature 


The  author  is  one  of  the  country's  foremost  writers  on  home  and 
young  peoples'  problems,  and  is  active  in  family  life  affairs 

on  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  The  following  article  has 
been  excerpted  for  TOGETHER  from  The  Art  of  Dating 

(Association  Press),  her  latest  book  for  inquiring  youth. — EDS. 
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,ARS  ARE  OFTEN  a  cause  of 
friction  between  young  people  and 
their  families.  Sometimes  parents 
just  don't  seem  to  realize  how  im- 
portant a  car  can  be  to  a  teen-ager. 
And  conversely,  teen-agers  don't 
understand  why  parents  feel  such 
anxiety  and  concern  over  their  use 
of  the  family  car.  If  most  of  the 
young  men  you  know  have  access  to 
a  car,  it  seems  even  more  unreason- 
able if  you  are  not  permitted  to 
drive.  Cars  often  cause  problems 
among  teen-agers  themselves.  If 
you're  responsible  for  the  family  car, 
haven't  you  had  the  difficult  experi- 
ence of  explaining  to  a  friend  why 
you  can't  permit  him  to  borrow  it3 
Many  teen-age  boys  today  feci 
keenly  the  need  to  own,  or  have  ac- 
cess to,  a  car.  Driving  a  car  gives  a 
boy  a  sense  of  power.  It  helps  him 
feel  important.  He  has  something  to 
show  off.  Many  girls  make  a  luss 
over  a  boy  who  drives.  A  boy  may 
tccl  that  a  i'irl  will  not  date  him  un- 


less he  has  a  car.  Young  men  who 
are  mechanically  inclined  want  some- 
thing they  can  work  on,  take  apart, 
and  put  back  together. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  often  dis- 
agreement over  the  use  of  the  family 
car.  Father  may  feel  that  you're  too 
young  to  drive  by  yourself.  Even  if 
you  are  of  legal  age,  your  parents 
may  think  that  you're  not  responsible 
enough  to  be  trusted  with  the  family 
car.  Dad  knows  that  the  insurance 
rates  are  higher  because  there  are 
more  accidents  among  teen-age 
drivers.  Even  ii  vou  understand  and 
agree  with  your  parents'  feelings, 
you  may  still  have  a  longing  to  drive. 

Using  the  family  car  often  proves 
more  difficult  than  having  a  car  of 
your  own.  Maybe  your  parents  want 
to  use  the  car  the  same  night  vou  do. 
Perhaps  you  have  brothers  and  sisters 
who  also  use  the  car.  When  you  teel 
vou  really  need  the  car.  it's  hard  to 
realize  that  other  members  oi  the 
family    may   also    leel   thev    need   it. 


Since  it's  not  usually  possible  for 
everyone  to  have  his  own  car,  some 
compromise  needs  to  be  worked  out. 

To  avoid  constant  disagreements, 
it's  a  good  idea  to  work  out  arrange- 
merits  ahead  of  time.  Possiblv  vou 
will  each  choose  a  definite  night 
when  you  will  have  use  of  the  car. 
For  special  events,  you  can  request 
permission  to  use  the  car  in  advance. 

While  having  vour  own  car  is 
more  convenient,  it  means  added  re- 
sponsibility for  you.  You  must  be 
able  to  assume  the  cost  of  purchase 
and  maintenance.  You  will  be  the 
one  who  has  to  keep  it  in  running 
condition.  You  are  responsible  for 
insurance,  gas.  and   repairs. 

Despite  the  added  responsibility, 
owning  a  car  may  be  important  to 
you.  Your  parents  may  not  appre- 
ciate having  their  car  souped  up.  If 
it's  vour  own  car,  vou  may  tinker 
as  vou  wish,  or  paint  it  any  color 
you  like.  The  added  prestige  may  be 
important  to  you,  too. 
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Together/May  1? 


Parents  arc  often  concerned  about 
teeil  agers    going    on    ear    dates    too 

soon.  And  they  have  good  reason. 
The  fact  is  that  some  teen-agers  are 
not  prepared  sufficiently  tor  car  dates. 
Regardless  of  how  much  you  want 
to  drive,  it  you're  not  old  enough  to 
get  a  license  you  should  not  risk 
driving  a  car.  Here  are  some  other 
things  you  and  your  parents  may 
want  to  consider  together: 

You  may  feel  that  you  are  responsi- 
ble enough  to  drive  a  car.  Your  par- 
ents may  have  a  different  view.  Per- 
haps you  haven't  proved  yourself 
responsible  in  other  ways.  It  your 
mother  still  has  to  pick  up  after  you, 
it's  understandable  if  she  feels  you 
won't  be  responsible  with  a  car.  If 
you  forget  to  come  home  in  time 
for  dinner,  your  dad  may  think  you'll 
forget  to  fill  the  car  with  gas  or 
check  the  oil.  Before  permitting  you 
to  go  on  car  dates,  your  parents  have 
to  be  sure  that  you're  mature  enough 
to  accept  the  responsibilities. 

Once  you  have  proved  you  can 
take  responsibility  for  other  things, 
your  parents  may  be  willing  to  dis- 
cuss your  use  of  the  car.  When  you 
talk  about  using  a  car,  you  will  want 
to  have  clear-cut  understandings 
about  just  what  your  responsibilities 
are.  Who  will  pay  for  the  gas  ?  What 
about  the  increased  rate  in  insurance? 
Who  will  be  responsible  for  dents? 


Many  parents  teel  that  it  they  have 
an  Understanding  about  these  re- 
sponsibilities, (he  arrangement  is 
more  feasible.  In  some  communities 
there  is  a  printed  agreement  which 
both  father  and  son  sign,  designating 
the  responsibilities  each  assumes. 
You  a\u\  your  lather  could  make  one 
up  yourselves. 

The  same  holds  true  tor  girls  who 
want  to  go  on  car  dates.  When  you 
step  into  a  car  you  are  just  as  re- 
sponsible as  the  driver  for  what  goes 
on.  If  your  parents  are  convinced 
that  both  you  and  your  date  will 
adhere  to  safety  rules  and  speed 
limits,  they'll  feel  better  about  it.  It 
will  also  be  up  to  you  to  get  home 
on  time  so  that  your  parents  don't 
worry.  If  you're  delayed,  you  should 
do  them  the  courtesy  of  calling.  If 
your  parents  permit  only  a  limited 
number  of  car  dates,  it  is  up  to  you 
to  stick  by  that  agreement.  Riding 
around  recklessly  during  your  school 
lunch  hour  may  only  convince  your 
folks  that  you're  not  ready  for  such 
dates. 

Even  if  you  have  your  parents' 
consent  to  go  on  car  dates,  it  may 
still  be  forbidden  on  your  college 
campus.  There  are  good  reasons  for 
this  and  it  pays  to  respect  the  rules. 
In  this  case,  you  must  limit  your 
driving  to  vacations  and  to  week- 
ends when  you're  home. 


Before  you  undertake  to  drive,  be 

sure  that  you  are  properly  prepared. 
I  lave   you    had   driving   lessons   lioin 

a  competent  instructor?  Do  you  have 

knowledge  ol  the  State  rules  and  reg 
ulations?  Do  you  know  what  t h< 
various  warning   street   signs   mean? 

Many  high  schools  and  colleges 
otter  courses  m  driving.  These  are 
a  great  help.  II  you  are  taught  by  a 
member  of  your  family,  some  further 
research  may  help  give  you  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  what  is 
expected  of  you  when  you  drive. 
Driving  without  a  license  is  both 
irresponsible  and  illegal. 

No  matter  how  great  your  driving 
skill  is,  you  may  still  be  far  from 
ready  to  drive.  Your  attitude  can  lit- 
erally mean  the  difference  between 
life  and  death.  Do  you  believe  in 
driving  carefully?  Are  you  convinced 
that  juvenile  car  games  such  as 
"chicken"  are  dangerous?  Cars  are 
a  means  of  transportation;  they  are 
not  toys  to  play  with  or  for  showing 
off.  Actually,  you  prove  nothing  by 
taking  chances  except  your  unreadi- 
ness to  drive  at  all. 

Girls,  too,  must  be  psychologically 
ready  for  car  dates.  Before  you  go 
off  on  a  joy  ride,  do  you  consider 
how  well  you  know  the  driver?  Will 
he  respect  your  wishes  about  safety 
precautions?  Do  you  feel  you  would 
have  the  courage  to  get  out  of  a  car 
if  a  boy  started  driving  recklessly? 
Your  life  might  depend  on  it.  It's  up 
to  a  girl  to  let  her  date  know  that 
she  is  definitely  not  interested  in 
watching  the  speedometer  climb  or 
racing  another  car.  Without  being 
rude,  she  can  let  the  driver  know 
that  she  considers  unsafe  driving 
childish.  If  she  cannot  convince  the 
boy,  she  can  insist  that  he  stop  the 
car  and  let  her  out. 

Knowledge  of  the  basic  rules  of 
driving  safety,  and  being  concerned 
about  following  them,  is  important. 
When  you  are  driving,  drive.  The 
driver's  seat  is  no  place  for  games, 
for  proving  your  power,  or  for  neck- 
ing. You  can't  concentrate  on  other 
things  and  still  be  a  safe  driver.  A 
girl  has  to  keep  this  in  mind,  too; 
she  shouldn't  snuggle  up  too  close 
while  her  date  is  driving.  Distracting 
the  driver  can  cause  accidents. 

Speeding  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  accidents.  Most  states 
designate  speed  limits  in  all  areas. 
The  speed  laws  tell  you  the  maxi- 
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mum  speed  at  which  it  is  safe  to 
drive.  On  dark  nights,  on  unfamiliar 
roads,  you  will  probably  want  to 
drive  considerably  under  the  limit. 
Whether  or  not  there  is  a  speed  limit, 
you  must  be  extremely  careful  not  to 
drive  faster  than  is  safe.  Again,  a 
girls  shares  her  car  date's  responsi- 
bility. If  she  lets  the  boy  drive  too 
fast,  she,  too,  will  be  guilty  if  an  ac- 
cident occurs. 

Courtesy  on  the  road  is  important, 
because  it's  the  only  safe  way  to 
drive.  If  you  don't  let  the  driver 
ahead  of  you  get  in  line,  you  may 
cause  a  bad  collision.  If  you  refuse 
to  give  the  right  of  way,  you  may 
not  have  another  chance.  Courtesy 
is  always  expedient.  In  a  car,  it  is 
even  more  important. 

Sometimes,  if  the  family  car  is  not 
available,  you  may  be  tempted  to 
try  to  borrow  a  car.  You  might  con- 
sider asking  your  girl's  parents  to 
lend  you  their  car.  If  they  consent, 
because  they  trust  you,  then  you  must 
come  to  a  definite  understanding 
with  them  as  to  what  you  will  be 
responsible  for.  Naturally,  you  will 
want  to  drive  especially  carefully. 

In  most  cases  it's  not  a  good  idea 
to  lend  or  to  borrow  cars.  If  you  have 
use  of  the  family  car,  you  would  be 
taking  a  chance  in  lending  it  to  some- 
one else.  If  someone  ran  into  the 
auto,  through  no  fault  of  your  friend, 
you  might  still  have  a  tough  time 
explaining  to  your  folks.  And  you 
might  lose  your  car  privileges  al- 
together. 

Borrowing  a  car  can  be  just  as 
bad.  If  there's  an  accident,  whether 
or  not  you  are  to  blame,  you  may 
find  yourself  in  a  tight  spot.  You 
could  be  the  cause  of  your  friend's 
losing  his  car  or  his  right  to  drive. 
If  the  car  doesn't  have  proper  insur- 
ance, you  may  be  in  real  trouble. 

When  you  accept  the  responsibility 
of  driving  in  a  car  on  dates,  you  also 
must  be  aware  of  car  etiquette.  Help- 
ing a  girl  into  and  out  of  the  car  is 
courteous  and  the  thing  to  do.  Park- 
ing before  a  girl's  house  and  honking 
your  horn  is  discourteous.  The  thing 
to  do  is  to  go  to  the  door  to  meet 
your  date.  If  her  parents  are  home, 
vmi  should  go  in  and  speak  with 
them  before  leaving.  Let  them  know 
the  details  of  the  date,  assure  them 
that  you  will  drive  carefully,  and 
tell  them  when   you  will  be  home. 

A  cirl  should  let  her  date  know 


that  she  doesn't  approve  of  honking. 
She  can  remain  in  the  house  until 
he  calls  for  her  in  an  acceptable  man- 
ner. Or  she  can  go  to  the  door  and 
say,  "Hi,  Joe,  come  on  in."  Once  he 
knows  what  you  expect  of  him,  a 
boy  will  naturally  come  to  the  door 
to  pick  you  up. 

After  a  pleasant  evening,  it's  nat- 
ural to  want  to  sit  awhile  in  front  of 
a  girl's  house  and  talk.  Many  par- 
ents, however,  are  concerned  when 
they  see  the  car  parked  out  front  too 
long.  Also,  neighbors  may  get  the 
wrong  impression  when  these  ses- 
sions last  more  than  a  few  minutes. 
If  your  parents  are  up,  and  you  want 
to  talk  some  more,  invite  your  date 
in  for  a  soft  drink  or  cocoa. 

It's  up  to  the  girl  to  ring  down 
the  curtain  on  a  date.  When  they 
arrive  at  her  home,  she  can  signal 
that  she's  not  interested  in  pro- 
longed car  conversations  by  opening 


makes    his    brief    good 


the  door.  At  this  point,  the  boy  walks 
his  date  to  the  door  and,  unless  he's 
invited  in 
night  and  leaves. 

Remember,  though,  there  are  many 
things  you  can  do  without  a  car.  If 
you  live  in  a  place  with  nearby  pub- 
lic transportation  the  problem  is 
simple.  Even  if  you  live  in  a  rural 
area  you  are  still  not  cut  of!  from 
activities.  You  can  usually  get  a  lift 
from  someone  with  a  car  and,  for 
special  events,  your  parents  would 
probably  be  glad  to  drive  you  to 
your  destination. 

You  can  always  plan  interesting 
dates  at  home.  Some  teen-agers  even 
bicycle  into  town  for  a  movie.  Es- 
pecially in  good  weather,  you  may 
want  to  plan  dates  which  involve 
hiking  or  biking. 

Having  a  car  for  dates  is  fun  wher 
the  car  is  used  correctly.  But  it's  nol 
really  necessary  for  a  good  time 


SAFE  DRIVER  PRAYER 

Dear  God,  creator  and  preserver  of  all  mankind, 

Before  I  ever  turn  the  key,  or  touch  the  wheel 
Let  me  take  inventory: 

Help  me  to  realize  that  I  hold  beneath  my  hands 
An  instrument  that  may  bring  destruction, 
mutilation,  and  death. 

Let  me  appreciate  the  fact  that  I  bear  responsibility 

Not  only  for  my  own  life, 
But  that  of  those  who  ride  with  me, 

And  those  whom  I  meet  on  the  road. 

Let  me  know  that  I  hold  the  power  to  bring 
Not  only  misery  and  pain,  and  wretchedness, 

But  also  tragedy  and  heartbreak  to  others 
in  ever-widening  circles — 
Beyond  my  wildest  imaginings  and  my  ability  to  atone. 

Give  me  a  deepening  consciousness  that  I  must  possess 
A  clear  head,  the  wisdom  to  choose  wisely 
and  often  quickly 
What  is  best  for  all  concerned  in  moments  of  the  unexpected. 

Take  from  me  any  desire  for  bravado. 

Give  me  always  the  abiding  sense  of  thy  presence 
and  thy  love. 

And  now  .  .  .  As  I  place  my  hands  on  the  wheel 
May  I  feel  yours  above  them, 
For  into  them  do  I  commend  myself.  Amen. 

— Ruby  Jones 
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'Only  a  dog- 
but  he  made  loyalty 
the  core  of  life. 


The  Faith 


Of  Shep 


Ry  JOEL  F.  (JVEllHULKEfl 


JT ASTORS  DON'T  usually  preach 
funeral  services  for  dogs.  But  one 
minister  did — for  a  Montana  sheep 
dog  named  Shep.  For  throughout  his 
life,  Shep  had  exemplified  fiedelity 
to  a  degree  few  humans  could  hope 
to  match.  He  had  sought  only  to  be 
faithful — "and  all  else   was  added." 

Even  today,  there  is  little  to  be 
seen  from  the  Fort  Benton,  Mont., 
depot  which  Shep  made  his  home  for 
a  years-long  vigil  except  the  town 
nestled  along  the  river  in  the  valley 
below.  Shep  came  to  that  depot  in 
August,  1936,  when  the  body  of  his 
master  was  shipped  from  the  station 
for  an  out-of-state  burial. 

Station  employees  called  him  Shep 
because  his  air  showed  he  had  spent 
years  with  a  sheep  outfit.  As  for  Shep, 
he  soon  dug  himself  a  niche  under 
the  platform,  and  there,  patiently 
awaiting  his  master's  return,  he 
watched  the  arrival  of  each  train. 
Through  rain  and  shine,  he  watched 
passengers  alight,  looked  into  parked 
cars,  and  mutely  questioned  each 
passer-by.  For  more  than  five  years, 
Shep  kept  his  round-the-clock  vigil. 

At  first  he  was  aloof  toward  being 
petted.  When  children  came  to  play 
with  him,  Shep,  in  his  quiet  dignity, 
was  not  inclined  to  romp.  And  he 
trotted  lonesomely  to  the  river,  a 
mile  away,  for  water  during  those 


early  days.  Later,  however,  depot  em- 
ployees provided  for  him — and  din- 
ing-car cooks  contributed  bones  and 
choice  bits  of  meat.  Later,  as  his 
faithful  vigil  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion, letters  containing  money  arrived 
in  a  steady  stream — but  were  re- 
turned by  the  railroad  employees. 

As  time  crept  by,  Shep  submitted 
to  petting — and  finally  even  accepted 
the  comfort  of  warm  sleeping  quar- 
ters. By  then,  his  every  want  was  sup- 
plied, save  one — his  master's  return. 

At  intervals,  some  50  sheepherders 
wanted  Shep.  Some  came  from  South 
Dakota  and  Wyoming  for  "personal 
interviews."  But  to  all  who  wanted 
to  buy  Shep  the  railroad  politely  said, 
"No."  Shep  knew  where  he  wanted 
to  live  out  his  life,  waiting  and  watch- 
ing. 

Eventually,  so  many  letters  came 
in  that  Shep  had  to  have  a  secretary. 
T.  F.  Dixon,  superintendent  for  the 
Great  Northern's  Montana  division, 
detailed  his  own  secretary  to  handle 
Shep's  correspondence.  Communica- 
tions were  received  from  Canada, 
England,  and  all  corners  of  the  U.S. 
Believe  It  or  Not  featured  Shep.  So 
did  The  Railroad  Magazine  and  The 
London  Express.  Tourists  went  miles 
out  of  their  way  to  see  him. 

Shep  was  far  from  young  when 
he  first  came  to  the  depot.  Gradually 


his  hearing  and  sight  failed.  One  day, 
checking  every  inbound  train  as  he 
had  for  the  last  five  years,  he  trotted 
up  in  front  of  the  10:17  as  it  puffed 
into  the  station.  Trainmen  watched 
for  his  familiar  quick  jump  to  safety. 
But  as  he  leaped,  Shep  slipped  on  the 
snowy  track. 

His  vigil  was  ended. 

With  the  big  news  of  the  moment 
which  came  over  the  news  tickers 
that  day  was  the  story  of  Shep's 
death,  January  12,  1942.  Literally 
thousands  mourned  his  passing. 

A  site  was  chosen  at  the  top  of 
the  bluff  in  front  of  the  depot  for 
the  grave  of  the  faithful  dog.  Funeral 
services  were  held  January  14,  from 
the  station.  The  station  agent,  Tony 
Schanche,  made  the  casket,  and  Boy 
Scouts  were  pallbearers.  Mayors  of 
Great  Falls  and  Fort  Benton  at- 
tended. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  Underwood  of  the 
First  Christian  Church  delivered  the 
sermon,  stressing  the  faithfulness  of 
Shep  to  his  master.  A  Boy  Scout 
bugler  sounded  taps  and  the  service 
was  over. 

A  few  weeks  later  a  carved  wooden 
likeness  of  Shep,  mounted  on  a  ce- 
ment block,  was  placed  at  the  grave. 
Spotlighted,  the  statue  is  designed  to 
remind  all  who  pass  of  the  dog  who 
made  fidelity  an  actual  way  of  life. 


May  1958 
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Unusual  Methodists 


WORLD  PULSE  TAKER:  Loy  Henderson  reports  to  boss,  John  Foster  Dulles. 


DEATH  DEFIER:  Swim  master  ]ac\  Hall  slips  his  bonds — to  help  teach  novices 


FOREIGN  SERVICE  ACE.  For  36 
years,  Loy  Wesley  Henderson,  one 
of  a  Methodist  pastor's  twin  sons, 
globe-trotted  to  the  world's  hot  spots 
as  a  career  trouble  shooter  for  the 
State  Department.  With  his  wealth 
of  experience,  automatic  retirement 
from  foreign  service  at  65  was  merely 
a  technicality;  the  President  ap- 
pointed him  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Deputy  Undersecretary  of  State  for 
Administration.  In  that  post,  he  is 
frequently  consulted  by  U.S.  dip- 
lomats. He  served  many  years  in 
Moscow,  speaks  fluent  Russian,  i 
keenly  versed  on  Communist  dunk- 
ing. Among  his  honors:  the  State  De- 
partment's Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  for  helping  settle  British- 
Iranian  oil  difficulties,  thus  cooling 
off  a  red-hot  dispute  in  the  tinderbo 
of  the  Middle  East. 


WATER  WONDER.  As  an  escape 
artist.  Jack  Hall  rivals  the  great 
Houdini.  Bound  with  226  feet  of 
rope  and  cloth  tape,  he  plunges  intc 
a  pool  and  quickly  frees  himself  from 
the  mummylike  trappings — by  put- 
ting die  water  to  work  for  him.  Hall 
has  appeared  on  TV,  newsrcels.  and 
water  shows.  A  Chicago  YMCA 
swimming  instructor,  he  worked  up 
his  feat  to  prove  to  novices  that 
.swimmers  in  trouble  need  not  drown 
—if  they  don't  panic.  His  advice 
keep  calm,  let  the  water  help  you 
He  is  planning  to  write  a  book  about 
his  new  methods  of  swimming  in- 
struction. A  post  office  employee 
Hall,  with  his  wife  and  two  son;  | 
(both  good  swimmers),  attends  Chi 
cago's  St.  Mark  Methodist  Church 
There  he  enjoys  his  favorite  non 
swimming  activity — choir  singing. 
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DAUGHTER  OF  THE  WEST. 
For  Bonnie  Anion  ol  Satanta,  Kan., 
the  wide-open  spaces  oiler  two  chal- 
lenging opportunities — to   romp  oil 

with  rodeo  honors  and  to  work  in 
the  cause  ot  Christ.  She  was  named 
Ail-Around  Cowgirl  in  a  state  high- 
school  championship  rodeo,  went  on 
to  place  fourth  in  a  nation-wide  con- 
test. (Her  horse.  Dust,  she  says,  con- 
tributes the  all-important  fancy  foot- 
work to  the  team.)  On  the  church 
front,  Bonnie  is  president  of  the 
Satanta  MYF,  also  heads  the  Dodge 
City  subdistrict  of  MYF's  Central 
Kansas  Conference.  In  high  school, 
she  led  the  band — in  which  she 
played  baritone  horn,  was  a  member 
of  student  council  and  glee  club,  was 
an  A  scholar,  and  took  4-H  honors. 
Her  latest  interest:  Leading  a  round- 
up of  Satanta  Youth  for  Christ. 


COWGIRL:  On  rodeo  horse  or  in  MYF  meeting,  Bonnie  Anton  feels  at  home. 


POLITICS  TO  PULPIT:  His  Bible-reading  family  bac\s  Donald  Stocum's  switch. 


MAYOR  TO  MINISTER.  In  Castle 
Creek,  N.Y.,  the  Methodist  pastor  is 
a  former  state  political  figure — 
Donald  E.  Stocum,  onetime  mayor 
of  Johnson  City,  N.Y.,  and  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  State  Mayor's  Confer- 
ence. While  mayor,  Stocum  served 
as  a  district  lay  leader.  Wanting  to 
devote  more  time  to  his  business,  he 
planned  to  step  out  of  politics  when 
his  term  ended.  But  he  didn't  plan 
on  entering  the  ministry.  That  came 
about  when  he  was  asked  to  fill 
the  vacant  Castle  Creek  charge. 
Serving  those  two  churches,  he  felt 
the  "call  of  the  Master."  When  asked 
to  take  the  charge  permanently,  he 
accepted — even  though  it  meant  giv- 
ing up  his  business  entirelv.  Now, 
looking  back,  Stocum  finds  a  pattern : 
His  mayoral  duties,  he  is  sure,  helped 
prepare  him  for  the  ministry. 
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Think  not  of  how  much  we  miss  our  lost  loved  ones, 
but  remember  all  the  happy  years  ice  had  ivith  them. 


The  Words  That  Didn't  Die 


By  RUTH  CLARK 


I 


T  TOOK  ABOUT  half  an  hour, 
in  baffled  silence,  to  understand  the 
eloquent  compassion  in  the  face  of 
the  doctor  in  the  hospital  in  this 
German  city.  She  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  I  sat  on  the  edge  at  the 
head  of  it,  my  right  arm  around  my 
husband's  shoulders.  His  great  head 
was  bent  back  over  this  feeble  bridge, 
resting  in  the  deep  softness  of  the 
hospital  pillow.  My  husband — for 
precisely  one  quarter  of  a  century.  I 
hadn't  reminded  him  that  today  was 
our  silver  wedding  anniversary.  Peo- 
ple had  sent  extra  flowers,  but  by 
now  he  was  so  used  to  seeing  the 
garden  of  color  on  the  table  between 
the  windows  that  he  didn't  ask  why 
it  was  so  lavish. 

All  he  said  was,  "I  knew  you'd 
be  here.  I  guess  it's  time  to  go 
now.  .  .  ." 

He  smiled.  There  are  no  words  to 
tell  of  the  light  in  his  eyes  just  be- 
fore he  closed  them. 

The  doctor's  face  was  hurt  and 
helpless.  I  looked  again  into  the 
peace  of  his,  then  back  to  hers.  Fi- 
nally I  said,  "Do  you  mean he  is 

dead?" 

She  nodded  her  head  and  dipped 
her  chin  down  into  the  white  starch 
of  her  coat.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
then  except  to  walk  away  out  of  this 
room  with  all  the  flowers  and  never 
look  back. 

A  whole  world  was  behind  the 
dial  of  the  telephone  on  the  neat 
desk  in  the  head  nurse's  office.  1  could 
— should — call   our   two   sons. 

One,  Jim.  in  the  Army  o!   Occu- 


pation, was  stationed  only  half  an 
hour  away.  He  had  been  here  several 
hours  before  and  had  said  when  he 
left,  "I  think  Daddy  is  doing  fine. 
We  had  a  swell  talk.  How  he  can  tell 
a  story!" 

Yes,  of  course,  I  should  call  Jim 
and  say,  "Jim,  this  is  Mother.  Daddy 
was  doing  fine,  but  he " 

I  could  call  Tommy,  12.  Twelve  is 
so  young.  I  could  dial  our  house  and 
get  him  in,  all  out  of  breath  and 
flushed,  covered  with  the  mud  of  his 
beloved  football  practice  and  impa- 
tient for  a  good  slice  of  lemon  pie 
just  before  bath  and  bed.  It  could 
be  said  over  the  miraculous  tele- 
phone. But  how?  The  logical  words 
felt  stifled  by  the  dread  of  what  they 
would  do. 

Oh,  give  the  boys  one  more  eve- 
ning, one  more  night  of  tranquil 
security.  Tomorrow  would  be  time 
enough  to  tell  them. 

I  could  call  Mother.  If  I  got  her 
voice,  it  would  waver  faintly  across 
the  thousands  of  miles  between  us 
in  Germany  and  her  in  America's 
Far  West.  Tomorrow  would  be  time 
enough.  She  also  must  have  one 
more  night  before  the  pain  for  which 
there  is  no  anesthetic — an  irreparable 
wound  to  one  of  her  children. 

Across  the  hall  irom  the  head 
nurse's  office  was  a  semicircle  of  high 
windows  almost  hidden  by  enormous 
potted  plants.  The  subtle  light  be- 
tween sundown  and  moonrise  filtered 
through  the  jungle  of  dark  green 
leaves.  I  parted  them  with  my  arms 
to  see  more  ot  this  light  fading  fast 


into  the  relentless  dark  ahead.  A 
hand  touched  my  shoulder.  I  turned 
around  and  faced  the  specialist,  a 
little  old  man  whom  people  would 
not  look  at  a  second  time  in  a  train 
or  bus  or  streetcar  unless  they  first 
saw  his  eyes,  which  told  of  his  for- 
ever inquiring  brain  and  sensitive 
heart. 

In  desperation  and  hope  I  said: 
"Doctor,  could  you  tell  me — how  I 
can  tell  our  sons?" 

He  said  gently,  "I  don't  know.  I 
think  you  just  have  to  tell  them, 
that's  all.  Tell  them  that  everything; 
which  could  be  done  has  been  done. 
No — don't  say  that.  Nobody  knows. 
Just  tell  them." 


A- 


_T  HOME  in  our  room  I  saw  a 
note  on  my  bedside  table: 

"Dear  Mother,  I  am  spending  the 
night  at  the  Ryans'  across  the  river, 
I'll  be  home  soon  after  breakfast  and 
take  the  dogs  for  their  Sunday  walk. 
Couldn't  we  please  take  them  to  the 
hospital  tomorrow?  Thev  miss 
Daddy  and  he  misses  them.  Maybe 
if  the  hospital  won't  let  us  take  them 
in  I  could  hang  onto  the  leashes  un- 
der his  window,  and  if  he  is  allowed 
to  walk  a  little  he  could  come  over 
to  the  window.  He  could  call  and 
whistle  to  them.  Thev  could  see  him 
even  if  he  is  so  high  up.  Please,  j 
Mother.  Love,  Tommy." 

Beside  the  note  there  was  the  tele- 
phone, all  the  letters  and  numbers 
clear  in  the  white  circle  against  the 
gleaming   black.   The   Ryans'   num- 
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So  tall,  young,  and  pale,  immaculate  m  hi< 
uniform,  he  was  his  father  of  iO  years  ago 
his    father    of    so    short    a    time   ago    as    la^t 
(fining,  tf hen   he  had  smiled  and  cloud  /;/. 

eyes.  .  .  .  "Mother,"  my  ton  >aul ,  "will  it  do 

you    any    good   if   I   say    I    believe   in    Ciod?" 


ber,  known  by  heart,  would  be  easy 
to  dial.  My  finger  could  do  it  with- 
out hesitation.  But  I  couldn't  bring 
myself  to  pick  up  the  phone. 

Procrastination  exhausted  itself. 
Night  was  well  over,  and  ahead  in 
the  soft  daylight  stretched  years 
when  the  boys  couldn't  talk  and 
laugh  with  their  worshiped  father. 
Never  again  to  hear  his  voice! 

Finally  I  picked  up  a  pencil  for 
a  crutch  and  dialed  the  number  of  a 
neighbor.  I  said,  "Alice?  .  .  .  Could 
you  please  go  over  the  river  to  the 
Ryans'  and  find  Tommy?  And  tell 
him — anyway  you  can — that,  that  his 
father  died  last  night." 

Alice  said,  "Oh,  God!" 

I  said,  "Yes,  that's  just  what  I 
mean.  Could  you  tell  him  something 
about  God?  I  don't  know  how. 
There  isn't  anything  to  say —  I  mean, 
I  can't." 

Alice  went  to  the  Ryans'.  Tommy 
was  alone  at  the  Sunday  breakfast 
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table,  the  Ryans  having  gone  off  to 
early  Mass.  She  told  him  and  brought 
him  home.  He  went  to  his  room 
across  the  hall  from  mine  and  I  could 
hear  his  pillow-smothered  sobbing 
and  knew  he  must  be  alone  for  a 
while.  Twelve  is  young,  but  a  boy 
doesn't  like  to  be  seen  crying. 

Alice  phoned  a  friend  and  asked 
him  to  contact  Jim.  Soon  I  heard  a 
car  coming  up  the  drive,  and  then 
Jim's  slow,  heavy  steps,  hesitating, 
stopping  outside  my  door. 

There  was  a  soft  knock  and — for 
Jim — a  soft  voice:  "May  I  come  in, 
Mother?" 

So  tall,  young,  and  pale,  immacu- 
late in  his  uniform,  he  was  his  father 
of  30  years  ago — his  father  of  so  short 
a  time  ago  as  last  evening,  when  he 
had  smiled  and  closed  his  eyes. 

Jim  towered  over  my  head,  bent 
down,  and  touched  my  forehead  in 
a  gossamer  way  with  his  huge  hand. 
Then  he  walked  over  to  the  window, 
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Little  Lessons  in 
Spiritual  Efficiency 


What  do  you 


By 
ROY 
L. 
SMITH 


Remember? 

■'0 
# 


MOST  OF  US  have  ways  of  dat- 
ing events  other  than  by  the  cal- 
endar. There  was,  for  instance,  the 
wife  who  interrupted  her  husband 
to  correct  him  on  the  accuracy  of  a 
date.  "It  wasn't  1938,"  she  said.  "It 
was  in  October,  1936." 

Her  husband  looked  at  her  in- 
credulously. "But  it  could  not  possi- 
bly have  been  '36." 

"Yes  it  was,"  she  insisted.  "It  was 
the  year  the  baby  died." 

We  can  sympathize  with  this 
mother,  who  carried  her  grief  deep 
down  in  her  heart  through  the  years. 
At  the  same  time,  if  we  could  date 
our  lives  in  reference  to  our  joys 
instead  of  our  sorrows,  it  would  have 
a  profoundly  beneficial  effect  on  us. 

It  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  the 
personality  that  we  have  been  en- 
dowed with  the  ability  to  choose  our 
own  thinking.  We  can  choose  the 
things  we  want  to  remember  and 
dismiss  those  we  want  to  forget. 

There  are  those  who  take  satis- 
1  action  in  remembering  the  insults 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected, 
the  injuries  they  have  sustained. 

Others  remember  only  the  kind- 
nesses that  have  come  their  way,  the 
glad  associations  they  have  known, 
the  blessings  they  have  enjoyed. 

He  who  remembers  the  evil  be- 
comes one  kind  of  person;  he  who 
remembers  the  good,  another.  Then- 
is  no  magic  or  mystery  about  it.  It  is 
the  simple  working  ol  a  plain  law 
— the  law  of  the  sower. 

It  is  possible  to  give  so  much 
thought  to  our  ills  that  they  fill  our 
skies.  The  person  who  remembers 
only  the  hurls  and  disappointments 
is  living  life  on  the  smallest  possible 
acreage; 
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his  eyes  looking  out  at  the  red  and 
gold  treetops. 

"Mother,"  my  son  said  slowly,  "will 
it  do  you  any  good  if  I  say  I  believe 
in  God?  And  in  immortality.'  We 
grow  up  thinking  we  do,  but  we 
don't  know  until  something  like  this 
happens.  If  there  could  have  been 
a  choice,  I  wish  I  had  been  shipped 
to  a  battlefield  in  Korea  instead  of 
here — if  Daddy  could  have  been 
spared  instead.  But,  Mother,  I  really 
believe  that  he  is  alive." 

"I  do  too,  Jim.  In  fact,  I  don't 
know  what  I'd  do  if  you  didn't  be- 
lieve that.  I'll  need  a  lot  of  strength 
and  this  helps  a  great  deal.  I  didn't 
know  how  to  tell  you,  I  didn't  know 
how  to  say  something  which  really 
can't  be  said — it  has  to  be  felt.  Words 
alone  haven't  much  conviction." 

Tommy  came  in  then,  his  young- 
old  face  stained  with  the  unconscious 
finger  painting  of  tears  and  dust. 

"Hi,  Jim,"  he  said. 

"Hi,  Tom,"  Jim  said,  and  put  his 
hand  on  the  younger  boy's  shoulder. 
"Mother,"  Tommy  announced.  "I 
don't  know  what  to  say.  Please, 
though — I  don't  want  to  go  to  school 
any  more.  I'm  going  to  work  now." 

"OK,  Tommy,"  I  said,  pulling 
him  clown  to  the  edge  of  the  bed  and 
wondering,  How  old  is  12? 

Jim  said,  "There's  lots  of  time  to 
talk,  Tommy.  Come  on  out  to  the 
garden  with  me.  Mother  ought  to 
get  a  little  sleep." 
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HEY  went  together  and  I  closed 
my  eyes  in  a  deep  and  very  long 
sleep  before  the  doorbell  and  tele- 
phone and  voices  intruded. 

Friends  began  to  come  and  go. 
Through  their  tears  they  blurted  out 
in  different  languages  all  the  little 
words  of  comfort,  even  while  know- 
ing their  futility. 

The  boys  and  I  later  walked  out 
to  the  balcony.  It  was  time  to  talk — 
not  about  tomorrow,  next  week,  next 
month,  next  year,  or  the  next  decade, 
but  about  time  which  is  forever,  and 
therefore  unconfined. 

1  thought,  for  no  reason,  of  Gul- 
liver's Travels.  "Something  about 
Swilt's  idea  is  what  I  mean,"  1  said 
helplessly.  "The  idea  is  that  no  im- 
portant words  ever  spoken  are  lost. 
They  are  frozen  in  the  ether.  There 
is  a  wav  to  release  them — the  words 
and  the  voice  which  spoke  them " 


The  telephone  beside  my  bed  rang 
just  then,  24  hours  after  the  late  twi- 
light in  the  hospital.  I  left  the  bal 
cony  and  went  in  and  picked  up  th< 
instrument  I  had  so  dreaded. 

The  voice  said.  "This  is  the  radic 
station.  We  have  heard,  and  seen  it 
the  papers.  .  .  ."' 

"Yes?"   I   said. 

"Would  you  like  to  have  the  tape 
of  his  broadcasts  of  the  last  year.i 
You  can  have  records  made  of  then 
for  your  sons  and  their  sons  to  hca: 
always.  Would  you  like  these  tapes. 
You're  welcome  to  them." 

"Yes!"  I  whispered  through  tin 
terrible,  wonderful  phone. 

The  Wednesday  following  tha 
long  Sunday  we  turned  a  tiny  dia 
to  the  right,  and  the  boys  heard  thei 
father  say: 

"Liebe  Horer  .  .  .  Dear  Li.' 
teners  .  .  ." 

Back  in  America,  a  year  later, 
entered  my  room  early  one  evenin 
and  found  my  favorite  pewter  pitche 
filled  with  yellow  roses.  Proppe 
against  it  was  a  piece  of  lined  schot 
paper : 

"Dear  Mother,  You  and  I  and  Ji 
are  all  extremely  sad  today,  becau; 
exactly  a  year  ago  God  took  oi 
Daddy  away.  I  don't  think  we  shoul 
be  too  sad  today.  I  think  you  shou' 
be  grateful  for  having  had  him  ; 
your  husband,  and  that  Jim  and 
should  be  thankful  for  having  he 
him  as  our  father.  Let's  not  think  < 
how  much  we  miss  him,  but  thir 
of  all  the  happy  years  we  had  wit 
him.  I  guess  God  just  needed  hi 
for  a  more  important  job  in  heave 
Please  don't  be  sad.  Love,  Tommv 
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READER'S  CHOICE 

Here's  a  chance  to  sec  your  favor- 
ite story  in  TOGETHER — and  re- 
ceive S25  besides!  This  month's 
Reader's  Choice  nomination  came 
from  Mrs.  Joe  E.  Boyd,  Lubbock, 
Tex.,  who  saw  The  Words  That 
Didn't  Die  when  it  appeared  in 
McCall's  for  November,  1956.  We 
reprint  it  here  with  permission  of 
the  McCall  Corporation.  Now, 
what's  your  favorite  story  or  ar- 
ticle? Tell  us  the  title,  who  wrote 
it,  and  where  and  when  it  ap- 
peared. If  it's  used  in  TOGETHER, 
and  you  are  first  to  suggest  it,  a 
S25    check    will    be    yours. — EDS. 
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Around  Wichita  Fall*, 

Texas,  the  Lord's  cattle  "raze  and 
grow  fat — for  a  «<><></  caiue. 


They 


Call  Them 


fMethodist  Cows' 


A  BLIZZARD  hit  the  Wichita 
Falls  section  of  Texas  not  too  long 
ago,  endangering  a  great  many  cattle. 
Sending  out  his  men  to  see  about  his 
range  stock,  one  rancher  admonished 
them : 

"Be  sure  to  take  care  of  God's  cows 
first." 

The  cowboys  nodded  and  rode  into 
the  north  wind.  They  were  well 
aware  that  God  has  cattle  on  quite  a 
few  hills  around  Wichita  Falls.  And 
they're  Methodist  cows!  Each  bears 


the  distinctive  MF  brand.  MF  stands 
for  Methodist  Foundation,  a  live- 
wire  organization  of  men,  women, 
and  children  who  share  their  talents 
with  the  Lord. 

MF  has  been  amazingly  successful, 
not  only  in  raising  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  a  variety  of  causes,  but  in 
leading  Christian  "strays"  back  to  the 
home  corral  and  inspiring  a  fresh 
interest  in  church  work. 

You  could  easily  operate  an  MF  in 
your  community.  (Don't  even  need 
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cows,  as  I'll  soon  show!)  The  Texas 
outfit  isn't  big,  rich,  or  formal.  It's 
a  group  of  people  from  all  walks  of 
life.  They  don't  have  an  executive 
director  or  a  paid  staff.  The  members 
take  care  of  the  paper  work  and  hold 
down  the  overhead. 

Here's  how  it  works:  The  founda- 
tion buys  a  beef  cow  and  a  farmer  or 
rancher  agrees  to  take  care  of  her  and 
her  offspring.  The  profit  from  the 
calves,  or  the  eventual  sale  of  the 
cow,  goes  to  the  foundation.  In  much 


Roundup  time  brings  hundreds  of  Methodist  Foundation  fol\  out  to  celebrate  this  special  event  at  an  old-fashioned  barbecue. 
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They  Call  Them  'Methodist  Cows\ 


the  same  way,  other  church  people 
fatten  steers,  turning  the  net  earnings 
over  to  the  foundation. 

Some  participants  donate  cows. 
However,  they  are  not  asked  for  gifts. 
Awhile  back,  Wayne  Watts,  presi- 
dent, was  out  working  to  place  cows 
on  farms  and  ranches.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  a  district  official  of  the 
church.  They  visited  one  farmer  who 
said:  "I  can't  take  a  cow  right  now, 
but  I'll  write  you  a  check  for  $50." 

Watts  turned  him  down.  The  dis- 
trict official  was  puzzled  until  Watts 
explained  that  the  foundation  is  in 
no  sense  a  scheme  to  harvest  rich 
gifts.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  bring 
men  into  partnership  with  God. 
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HILE  MF  gets  a  big  chunk  of 
its  income  from  cattlemen,  the  or- 
ganization is  open  to  any  person  who 
wants  to  turn  his  talents  to  the  Lord. 

One  Texan  drills  an  oil  well,  set- 
ting aside  a  fixed  percentage  for  MF. 
Lawyers  and  other  professional  men 
turn  over  a  portion  of  their  fees.  The 
talent-sharing  has  even  spread  to  re- 
tail concerns.  Ikard  Smith,  depart- 
ment-store owner  in  WTichita  Falls, 
has  given  the  foundation  an  interest 
in  his  candy  department.  The  Allison 
Pharmacy  has  cut  in  the  foundation 
on  the  sale  of  an  insecticide. 

W.  S.  White,  whose  company  sells 
and      rents      surgical      instruments, 
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wanted  to  team  up,  but  how  could 
such  an  enterprise  form  a  partnership 
with  God:  A  way  was  found.  The 
foundation  invested  in  instruments. 
The  company  takes  care  of  them, 
rents  them  out,  and  turns  the  pro- 
ceeds over  to  the  foundation. 

Farmers,  such  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  M.  Hayter  of  Megargel  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tom  Bass  of  Olney,  com- 
monly team  up  with  the  Lord.  They 
set  aside  certain  acreages;  they  culti- 
vate, harvest,  and  market  the  crops. 
The  profit  goes  to  the  foundation. 

MF  was  sparked  by  a  handful  of 
laymen  who  felt  that  they  should 
give  some  part  of  their  time  and 
energy  to  the  work  of  the  Lord  each 
day.  The  trouble  was  in  finding  a 
workable  system.  MF  was  the  an- 
swer. By  1954,  the  group  had  grown 
to  40.  A  charter,  bylaws,  and  ideals 
were  drawn  up.  A  28-member  board 
was  elected.  The  board  raised  an 
initial  $4,800  and  launched  the  first 
project  of  buying  and  farming  out 
cows.  Today,  MF  includes  250  fami- 
lies, with  a  membership  of  about 
1,000,  and  its  accomplishments  are 
the  talk  of  Texas. 

MF  started  modestly.  Its  first  proj- 
ect was  sending  three  milk  cows  to 
Korea  through  the  CROP  program. 
Next,  it  was  learned  that  Sahaeng 
La,  head  of  the  Korean  Chaplain 
Service,  was  a  Methodist  and  yearned 
to  study  in  the  U.S.  The  foundation 


put  up  the  money  to  send  him  to 
Southern  Methodist  Universitv  to 
study  at  Perkins  School  of  Theologv . 

Not  long  after  his  arrival  in  this 
country,  Chaplain  La  attended  the 
foundation's  fall  roundup  at  a  ranch 
near  WTichita  Falls.  This  is  the  big 
event  of  the  MF  year,  the  time  when 
the  cattle  are  branded  and  the  annual 
reports  are  made.  Families  gather  be- 
fore barbecue  tables  with  all  the  trim- 
mings, including  frijoles  and  sliced 
onions.  Afterward,  they  sing  good, 
old-fashioned  Methodist  hymns.  On 
this  day,  Chaplain  La,  in  frazzled 
blue-serge  suit  and  worn-out  shoes, 
took  in  every  event.  Watts,  noticing 
the  threadbare  Korean,  said  to  a 
rancher: 

"It  looks  as  if  the  chaplain  could 
use  some  clothes  and  shoes." 

"I  think  so,  too,"  said  the  rancher, 
reaching  for  his  billfold.  In  no  time, 
enough  was  collected  to  outfit  the 
chaplain  from  head  to  toe. 


T, 


HAT'S  typical  of  the  way  MF 
gets  things  done.  At  the  same  meet- 
ing it  gave  $2,000  for  the  improve- 
ment of  a  youth  camp  at  Bridgeport, 
Tex.,  and  S500  to  a  project  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Evangelism. 

Two  years  ago  MF  got  its  biggest 
opportunity.  Foundation  leaders 
learned  that  the  Texas  training 
schools  for  juvenile  delinquents  had 


MF  brand  sets  a  Texas  calf  aside  from  the  herd.  While  a  few  rustlers  are  around,  no  Methodist  coif  has  turned  up  missing. 


no  chapels  or  regular  places  for  wor- 
ship. Most  of  the  troubled  youngsters 
had  rarely  attended  Sunday  school  or 
church.  Even  worse,  the  School  tor 
Boys  at  Gatesville  had  been  in  opera- 
tion 70  years  without  a  place  ot  wor- 
ship! 

The  foundation  plunged  into  a 
chapel  project.  First,  it  was  arranged 
so  the  state  could  accept  the  gift  ol 
a  nondenominational  chapel.  Then 
the  foundation  agreed  to  build  it  and 
present  it  to  the  state.  Ground  was 
broken  for  the  $65,000,  500-capacity 
chapel  to  provide  regular  worship  for 
the  first  time  at  this  school,  in  the 
autumn.  First  services  were  held  at 
Easter. 


T. 


HE  GATESVILLE  chapel  trig- 
gered a  second  chapel.  Frank  M. 
Wood,  a  Wichita  Falls  oil  man,  and 
Mrs.  Wood  believed  there  should  be 
a  little  church  at  the  School  for  Girls 
at  Gainesville.  So  the  Woods,  who  are 
Baptists,  gave  the  Methodist  Founda- 
tion a  check  for  $40,000  to  build  a 
chapel  at  the  girls'  school. 

Interest  in  chapels  for  delinquents 
spread  elsewhere  in  Texas.  A  Dallas 
group,  the  Baptist  Convention,  the 
Texas  Association  of  Negro  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  many  individuals 
pitched  in  to  finance  a  chapel  for  the 
state's  School  for  Negro  Girls  at 
Crockett.  Still  other  projects  are  in 
the  talking  stage.  Hundreds  of  per- 
sons are  finding  the  opportunity  to 
provide  spiritual  guidance  to  these 
unfortunate  boys  and  girls  who 
would  be  denied  it  otherwise. 

Through  such  work,  the  Methodist 
cow  is  becoming  an  institution  in 
Texas.  She's  respected,  too,  even  by 
rustlers.  Cowmen  still  lose  an  occa- 
sional animal  to  thieves,  but  no  rus- 
tler has  yet  tossed  his  rope  on  a  cow 
bearing  the  MF  Brand. 

Not  long  ago,  Jeff  McMurtry  rode 
to  the  ranch  of  Jim  Wilson  near 
Archer  City.  "Jeff,"  Wilson  greeted 
him,  "you  can  leave  your  cussing  at 
home  when  you  come  here  now.  I 
have  a  Sunday-school  cow  on  my 
place." 

Charles  Abercrombie,  another  Bap- 
tist, put  a  foundation  cow  on  his 
ranch.  She  turned  out  to  be  a  wild 
one.  Abercrombie  blamed  her  uneven 
disposition  on  the  MF  brand.  The 
Methodists  came  back  with  the  ac- 


Keen-eyed  spotter  of  top  cattle:  that's  G.  U.  Ba\er,  buyer  for  the  foundation. 


cusation  that  Abercrombie  had 
dipped  the  cow — and  pointed  out 
that  a  good  Methodist  cow  was  not 
accustomed   to   immersion. 

When  the  wild  cow  was  being 
hauled  to  the  roundup,  she  leaped  out 
of  the  truck,  plunged  through  a  fence, 
and  started  grazing  on  the  A.  J. 
DeMoss'  place.  DeMoss  didn't  mind. 
"If  a  Methodist  cow  comes  to  my 
place  to  do  missionary  work,"  he 
observed,  "I'll  keep  her  and  feed  her 
for  the  foundation." 

And  he  did.  A  short  time  later  he 
became  a  church  member. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  Charles 
Prothro  agreed  to  let  the  foundation 
select  a  few  cows  from  his  breeding 
herd.  The  foundation  asked  G.  U. 
Baker,  a  well-known  cattle  judge,  to 
make  the  selection.  This  deal  was 
under  discussion  at  a  foundation  di- 
rectors' meeting.  D.  H.  Bolin  turned 
to  Prothro  and  said: 

"Charlie,  do  you  know  what  you're 
doing?  These  gentlemen  are  going 
to  turn  Baker  loose  in  your  herd,  and 
he's  going  to  come  out  with  the  best 
cows  you  have." 

"I  know,"  Prothro  replied,  "but  if 
I'm  going  to  give  the  Lord  anything, 
I  want  to  give  him  the  best." 

A  few  days  after  the  1957  roundup, 
J.  S.  Bridwell,  one  of  the  leading  oil 


men,  ranchers,  and  civic  workers  in 
Texas,  offered  the  foundation  its 
choice  of  three  cows  from  a  herd  of 
several  hundred.  Again  Baker  was  to 
do  the  selecting.  After  two  hours  in 
the  herd,  Baker  picked  three  cows. 
Bridwell  was  unhappy;  the  cow  he 
considered  the  best  had  been  over- 
looked. He  pointed  to  the  quality  ani- 
mal and  said  to  Baker  and  the  other 
men:  "Take  her,  too." 

That's  the  spirit  of  the  Methodist 
Foundation  in  Texas. 

It's  at  work  now  on  the  farms  and 
ranches  and  in  the  towns  of  five 
counties.  Dundee  is  a  community  of 
about  300  in  Archer  County.  The 
little  church  there  was  old  and  rot- 
ting. Community  pride  was  dwin- 
dling. Then  several  persons  became 
active  co-operators  in  the  founda- 
tion's work. 

Recently,  David  and  Betty  Wil- 
liams reported  on  the  results  in  a 
letter  to  Watts: 

"We've  torn  down  the  old  church 
and  built  a  new  structure  with  almost 
twice  the  area,  given  our  pastor  a 
traveling  account,  doubled  our  con- 
tribution to  the  Methodist  Home  at 
Waco,  and  met  all  conference  claims. 

"We  believe  this  is  a  great  program, 
for  rural  and  town  people  alike." 

And  they're  right. 
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WeTWifc/  Youl 


JTTOW  do  you  edit  a  magazine 
for  1  million  Methodist  fami- 
lies? Well,  we  at  740  Rush  St., 
Chicago,  who  have  that  respon- 
sibility, consider  ourselves  for- 
tunate. You  readers  help  us 
with  every  issue. 

Probably  you've  noticed  just 
how  much  this  magazine  is  cre- 
ated by  subscribers. 

Starting  up  front,  there's  the 
Letters  department — Method- 
ists, young  and  old,  speaking 
from  churches  little  or  big  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  Opin- 
ions often  vary,  as  you've  seen. 
That's  because  we  people 
called  Methodist — and  there 
are  10  million  of  us — follow 
the  precept  of  our  founder, 
John  Wesley,  to  "think  and  let 
think."  That  makes  for  diver- 
sity within  our  unity — and 
strength! 

Then  there's  the  Midmonth 
Pounvow — you  readers  discuss- 
ing the  things  that  matter  in 
our  daily  lives.  Such  Reader- 
views  bridge  the  gap  between 
sometimes-distant  authors  and 
the  homes  of  you  who  read 
Together. 

For  the  color  pictures  which 
dress  up  each  issue,  a  special 


thank  you!  Take,  for  example, 
the  pictorial,  America  the 
Beautiful,  last  August,  Those 
memorable  photos  were  se- 
lected from  the  thousands  of- 
fered by  Methodist  camera 
clickers.  Recently,  we  took  a 
bow  (and  a  medal)  for  this 
feature  from  the  Freedoms 
Foundation — but  really  on  be- 
half of  you  who  sent  the  pic- 
tures for  this  stirring  appeal  for 
"liberty  in  law." 

Last  fall  we  asked  you  to  help 
build  another  great  Together 
pictorial — the  Christian  Fam- 
ily. And  again  you  responded 
bountifully. 

Our  photo  editors  examined 
4.000  slides  and  transparencies. 
You  see  some  of  the  best  of 
them  on  the  following  pages. 
This  month's  colorful  and  cool- 
ing cover,  taken  in  Grand 
Teton  National  Park.  Wyom- 
ing, is  another.  And  you  may 
see  still  more  outstanding  read- 
er-made photos  in  future  issues. 

We  think  the  Christian  Fam- 
ily is  one  of  the  finest  pictorial 
features  in  Together — and  for 
it  we  join  all  readers  to  thank 
you  who  helped  make  it  great! 
—Your  Editors. 
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Grandpa's  birthday  was  ta\en  by  A.  Caliendo,  Berwyn,  111.,  with  a  Rolleicord,  using  Ehtachrome  and  electronic  flash  at  f/5.6. 

Tne  Christian  r  amily : 

W^ork,  Play,  Love,  and  Worship 

"HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  to  you..'.'  We've  all  experienced  the  thrill  of  that  greeting.   This  joyous 

occasion  is  celebrated  in  homes  the  world  over.  A  birthday  is  one  of  the  most 

heart-warming  and  universal  of  all  family  experiences— so  we  introduce  our  Christian 

Family  pictorial  on  that  theme.  And  we  think  that  of  the  4,000  photos 

submitted  by  readers,  this  best  captures  the  spirit  of  this  wonderful  day. 

As  ive  grow  older,  we  realize  better  how  spontaneous  family  rites   bring  families  together.    We 

discover  that  only  a  few  things  really  count  in  life— and  foremost  are  the  love  and  concern 

in  the  home.  So  "Happy  birthday,  dear  Grandpa,  happy  birthday  to  you!" 
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Bring  up  a  child . . . 

D.  L.  Richardson  from 

Hollywood,  Calif.,  pictures 

a  family  that  worlds  together. 

He  used  a  Rolleiflex,  Super 

Anscochrome  set  f/5.6  at 

1/25  with  two  photofloods 

and  one  spot. 


The  Christian  Family 


Making  washday  fun. 
Photographer  Richardson 
pictures  a  Van  Nuys, 
Calif.,  family,  Lillian 
Peel  and  daughters, 
Faith,  5,  and  Elizabeth,  7. 
Rollei  was  set  fjn  at 
1  '250  on  Super 
Anscochrome  film. 


Together/May  1958 


Everybody  doesn't  stand  in  line  these  days  to  buy  meat  at  the 
fancy  supermarkets!  Out  on  the  farms  and  far-flung 
ranches  of  this  abundant  nation  you  can  stdl  find  scenes  h\e  this.  For  this  chore,  the 
whole  family  pitches  in  just  as  it  worked  together  bac/{  in  our 
rugged  pioneer  days.  They  smo\e  their  own  hams,  cure  their  bacon,  and  store  away  great 
crocks  of  tasty  sausage.  Come  winter,  no  running  to  the  store  for  this  self- 
sufficient  farm  family!  H.  Harold  Davis,  Jr.,  Louisville,  Ky., 
too\  this  picture  of  the  Albert  E.  Conrad  family  butchering 
on  their  well-supplied  farm  near  Corydon,  Ind.  He  used  a  Linhof  4x5,  E\tachrome , 
shooting  fj  11  at  1/25  with  supplementary  flash. 
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The  Christian  Family; 


Outdoor  fun  brings  families  together.  John  Heineman,  who  is, 
incidentally,  director  of  Christian  Education  in  First  Methodist 
Church,  Hollywood,  sets  up  model  airplane  for  his  daughter, 
Virginia,  and  David  Storrs,  a  neighbor  lad.  Motion-picture 
cameraman  D.  L.  Richardson,  also  a  member  of  First  Church, 
used   his   Rolleiflex   and  Super   Anscochrome,   f'i6   at    i/ioo. 


A  family  vacation  to  remember— 

digging  clams  as  the  sun  sets  over  the  golden 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  John  H.  Sparges  too\ 
this  photo  of  his  wife  and  daughter  on  Co  pal  is 
Beach,  Wash.  He  used  a  Roll ei cord  IV 
with  Elitachromc,  fjli  at  I  50. 
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Memorable  moments  to  capture  by  camera.  Eliza- 
beth and  Faith  Peel  jrolic  on  monkey  bars  in  their 
own  bac\  yard  in  Van  Nuys,  Calif.  D.  L.  Richardson, 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  used  his  Rolleiflex  with  Super 
Anscochrome  to  catch  this  carefree  moment.  A  flash 
fill-in   was  used  with  a  lens  speed  of  1/500  at  f/8. 


A  tall  appetite!  As  a  boy 

was  about  to  feed  the  giraffe 

in  the  Memphis  zoo,  W.  C.  Gillham  of 

Benton,  Ky.,  shot  this  picture. 

He  used  a  Zeiss  Super-lkonta  BX 

camera  set  f/5.6  at  1  / 50  on 

Kodachrome  film. 
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"Till  death  do  us  part'.' 

Joe  Temple,  Sheridan,  III., 

toof^  this  memorable  photo  of  a 

young  couple,  hands  clasped 

on  the  Bible  as  they  said 

their  wedding  vows.  He  used  a 

Century  Graphic  with  outdoor 

Ehjachrome  film  and 

No.  25  blue  fash. 


The  Christian  Family: 


\m 


"More,  Mommy,  more!"  It's  the  same  the  world  over.  Paul 
Somogyi  of  Merchantville,  N.J.,  pictures  his  daughter  and 


granddaughter.  To  ma\e  this  picture,  he  used  a  Rolleicord 
camera  and  Ansco  color,  f  8  at  1/25,  with  two  #jfi  GE  bulbs. 
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"Ties  to  last  a  lifetime','  you  might  label  this  photo.  It  typifies  the 
Christian  family  and  brings  to  mind  precious  moments  we  all  treasure 

and  hug  to  our  hearts.  Remember  Sonny's  first  picnic  (peeping 
him  out  of  the  ice  cream  and  pickles!),  the  sweet,  clean  aroma  of  the  outdoors,  the 

intimacy  and  the  snug  family  feeling  beside  the  log  fire,  the  closeness  with 
God?  Photographer  Richardson  pictures  Joe  and  Phyllis  Nelson  and  young  Mik^e  of 

Los  Angeles.  In  the  shade,  he  opened  his  Rolleiflex  camera 

to  f/5.6  with  a  speed  of  1/ 100  of  a  second. 
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Family  prayer  power. 

Fred  /.  Statler,  Jr.,  shows 

his  son  and  daughters  in  their 

St.  Louis  home.  Camera: 

an  Aires  m  with  Ektachrome , 

bouncing  an  M-2  flash  bull?. 

Exposure  was  f/5.6  at  1/25. 


The  Christian  Family: 


Worship  in  song.  The  Spencer  Peel  family  is  photographed 
by  lensman  Richardson   with  a  Rolleiflex  on  Super  Ansco- 


chrome  film,  f/5.6  at  1  25.  For  effective  lighting,  the  camera- 
man used  a  pair  of  reflector  floods  and  one  reflector  spot. 


Tivo  years  in  mi  i  U  •! 

Will  they  be  wasted,  or  a  time  of 

growth  and  dedication?  Here's 

how  a  parent  can  help  his 

country — and  his  hoy. 


So 
Your 


Wii 


ILL  MY  SON  have  to  waste 
two  years  in  the  armed  forces?" 
Many  times,  as  a  U.S.  Army  chap- 
lain, I  have  had  to  give  parents  an 
answer  to  that  question.  Always  I 
say  this: 

"While  your  young  men  are  being 
called  upon  to  give  two  years  of 
their  lives  to  the  future  security  of 
the  world,  not  one  hour  need  be 
wasted!"  In  fact,  I  think  of  these 
two  years  as  a  time  of  dedication. 
And  it's  up  to  the  parents  to  help 
make  them  just  that. 

Let's  assume  that  your  son  is  to  be 
called  up.  How  can  you,  a  parent, 
help  him  to  invest  those  24  months 
profitably  not  only  to  his  country  but 
to  himself? 

Contrary  to  an  enlisted  man,  a 
draftee  does  not  have  a  choice  of 
assignments  within  the  services.  But 
chances  for  schooling  are  vast;  his 
training  can  be  truly  rewarding. 

If  your  son  wants  to,  he  can  com- 
plete his  high-school  studies  in  the 
service,  even  start  college  studies. 
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Son's 

Been  Called  Up! 

By  PAUL  K.  McAFEE,  Chaplain,  Fort  Ruc\er,  Ala. 


The  services  offer  something  for 
every  young  man.  He  can  train  for  a 
trade  or  a  profession.  With  the  cur- 
rent emphasis  on  science,  a  whole 
new  future  opens  for  the  highly 
trained  modern  serviceman. 

One  young  man,  for  example, 
came  to  me  some  years  back  disillu- 
sioned, unhappy.  He  was  almost 
ready  to  go  AWTOL — absent  without 
leave — because  he  felt  two  years  of 
his  life  were  being  tossed  away.  I 
discovered  that  he  was  tremendously 
interested  in  electronics.  We  ar- 
ranged a  transfer  to  the  Signal  Corps. 
When  this  man  finished  service,  he 
entered  a  TV-repair  school  where  he 
was  graduated  with  honors.  Today 
he's  carving  out  a  fine  career. 

I  can  think  of  many  similar  cases 
—all  young  men  who  capitalized  on 
the  opportunities  offered  them. 

I'm  thinking  especially  of  one  GI 
I  know  who  wants  to  become  a 
Methodist  minister.  During  his  en- 
listments— he  served  several — he  took 
college       correspondence       courses, 


studied  under  USAFI  (United 
States  Armed  Forces  Institute),  and 
took  the  army's  advanced  science 
courses.  The  result:  When  he  was 
discharged  he  was  admitted  to  an 
outstanding  university,  where  he  has 
only  18  months'  work  left  to  get  his 
bachelor's  degree.  USAFI  credits 
today  are  accepted  in  any  college. 

No  doubt  about  it,  your  son's  two 
years  with  Uncle  Sam  can  be  a  prep- 
aration for  life.  But  it's  not  all  up  to 
the  military.  A  lot  depends  on  how 
you  ready  your  son  in  the  first  place. 
You  can  prepare  him  psychologically, 
morally,  and  spiritually  for  these 
crucial  years.  How? 

Parents  can  help  their  sons  im- 
mensely by  personalizing  the  fact  our 
country  has  decided  that,  for  the  fore- 
seeable future,  it  needs  a  large  mili- 
tary force  to  hold  a  precarious  peace. 
Parents  who  understand  this  can 
help  their  sons  to  enter  service  with 
a  perspective  that  will  be  fruitful  in 
later  life. 

It's    up    to    the    family,    not    the 
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school  and  church  alone,  to  discuss 
with  the  boy  the  trend  of  the  times 
since  World  War  II.  Consider  the 
story  of  Korea,  Indo-China,  Hungary, 
and  the  Middle  East.  Help  him  to 
approach  intelligently  the  problem 
of  the  free  world  threatened  by 
forces  that  allow  no  freedom  of 
thought.  Discuss  the  present  world 
trends  in  the  light  of  history. 

I  remember  one  young  GI  in 
Korea  who  had  had  such  home  train- 
ing and  understanding  of  world  af- 
fairs. His  parents  had  sat  down  with 
him  and  studied  current  history. 
They  had  talked  together  about  the 
comparative  values  of  Communistic 
and  democratic  ideals.  As  a  result, 
their  son  was  so  well  adjusted  that 
he  was  picked  to  lecture  periodically 
to  other  servicemen  on  "Why  I  Am 
in  the  Army." 


Wr. 


ITH  an  understanding  like 
this,  the  boy  will  know  better  the 
"why"  of  his  two  years  in  service. 
He'll  be  able  to  adjust  more  rapidly 
and  react  more  favorably  to  this  time 
of  dedication — not  wasted  years! 

With  the  "why"  of  service  under- 
stood, you  should  also  help  your  son 
face  up  to  the  moral  aspects  of  his 
problem.  Temperance,  tolerance,  and 
the  psychology  of  sex  should  be 
viewed  from  a  moral  background. 

The  best  foundation  you  can  give 
a  boy  to  carry  him  through  his  two 
years  of  service  is  to  teach  him  early 
in  life  the  value  of  a  healthy  mind 


******** 


A  June  Birthday 

I  have  birthdays, 

You  have,  too; 

So  docs  our  flag — 

The  red,  white,  and  blue; 

Its  birthday  comes 
In  the  month  of  June 
And  its  ripples  are  gay 
As  a  merry  tune. 

Whenever  we  see  it, 
Our  cheers  commence — 
Cheers  for  the  country 
It  represents. 

— Clarice  Foster  Booth 


* 
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in  a  healthy  body.  Remember,  his 
armed-service  years  may  be  his  first 
away  from  the  influence  of  home. 
Then  he  will  have  to  rely  on  him- 
self to  distinguish  right  from  wrong. 
Too  often,  a  boy's  only  background 
in  sex  comes  from  sources  other  than 
his  home,  church,  or  school — and  he 
is  tragically  lacking  in  understand- 
ing. Too  often  I  hear,  "No  one  ever 
told  me,"  or,  "It  was  always  some- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of." 

The  facts  of  sex,  alcohol,  and  nar- 
cotics, learned  in  a  family  situation, 
can  provide  security  and  understand- 
ing for  a  boy  in  service.  With  such 
a  foundation,  a  boy  should  be  able 
to  face  situations  with  firm  moral 
convictions. 

There  is  another  great  area  where 
a  boy  needs  preparation.  That's  spir- 
ituality. 

The  young  man  who  enters  the 
service  with  a  well-developed  knowl- 
edge of  the  Christian  principles  of 
life,  with  the  firm  experience  and 
warmth  of  a  church  life  behind  him, 
is  the  one  who  gets  along  best. 

Recently,  I  worked  with  two 
young  men.  They  came  from  the 
same  part  of  the  country.  They  had 
been  in  the  same  camp  for  their  basic 
training.  But  they  were  poles  apart 
in  their  attitude. 

One  of  these  young  men  came  to 
see  me  as  soon  as  possible,  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  chap- 
lain and  the  religious  programs,  and 
offered  himself  for  service  in  any 
way  possible.  He  was  determined 
that  his  two  years  in  the  army  would 
not  change  his  religious  convictions. 

This  boy  came  from  a  home  that 
stressed  family  participation  in  church 
worship  and  held  regular  family  de- 
votions— a  pattern  which  had  been 
established  early  and  had  been 
carried  through  to  the  present  time. 
I  investigated  and  found  he  was  rated 
a  good  soldier. 

The  other  boy  came  to  see  me,  too, 
— but  only  when  he  was  facing  a 
court-martial.  He  was  in  trouble.  Ho 
was  antagonistic — hated  the  army 
and  all  it  stood  for.  He  felt  the  world 
had  played  him  a  dirty  trick,  and 
he  was  going  to  fight  back  to  the 
last  ditch.  He  had  gone  AWOL,  got 
into  trouble,  and  now  a  court-martial 
was  hanging  over  his  head.  His  visit 
to  me  had  one  object — to  see  if  I.  as 
the  chaplain,  could  get  him  out  of 
the   court-martial.    Counseling    with 


him,  I  found  there  was  no  religious 
concern  at  all  in  his  home. 

Both  boys  were  intelligent.  Both 
came  from  good  families  with  above 
average  social  standing.  But  one  hac 
had  spiritual  training,  the  other  hac 
not.  The  gulf  between  them  had  beer 
fixed  by  parental  attitudes  far  back 
in  their  early  years. 

A  parent  trains  his  child  to  eat  th 
right  things  so  his  body  will  develop 
properly.  The  child  must  also  hav 
direction  in  spiritual  training  as  wel 
as  in  other  areas  of  development  i 
he  is  to  take  his  place  in  society  as  ; 
good  citizen — in  the  armed  forces  o 
in  civilian  life. 

Please  don't  misunderstand  mt 
As  a  chaplain  I  am  not  interestei 
in  recruiting  your  boy  for  the  armei 
forces.  I  sincerely  hope  and  pray  the 
we  shall  soon  see  the  time  when  a 
draft  calls  cease  and  our  arme 
services  are  able  to  carry  on  undc 
a  volunteer  basis. 

But  as  a  chaplain  I  am  concerne 
because  your  sons  are  being  drafte< 
Too  many  are  coming  to  the  cha) 
lain  with  their  lives  shaken  an 
scars  on  their  souls — often  without 
moment's  training  on  the  parent 
part  to  prepare  them. 


cJOME  men  come  out  of  the  ser 
ices  frustrated,  disillusioned,  n 
knowing  which  way  to  turn — ai 
not  caring.  This  is  not  the  majorii 
of  course.  But  if  you  examined  t 
backgrounds  of  these  men,  you  won 
find  that  there  was  a  lack  of  founc 
tion  in  each  one's  life,  stemmii 
back  to  his  boyhood  and  reflecting 
lack  of  parental  guidance,  undi 
standing,  and  love. 

Your  concern  now,  in  helping  yo 
son  come   to  grips  with   what  t\ 
years'  service  can  do  for  him,  w 
pretty  well  determine  how  much 
is  able  to  take  out  of  that  period. 

So    ask    yourself    these    questio 
now: 

Will  my  son  have  to  enter  one 
the  services? 

As    an    intelligent    adult,    able 
study  the  trend  of  our  times,  wrj 
do  I  see  in  the  next  generation? 

Which  shall  it  be  for  my  son  I 
he  is  to  serve  his  country — a  wastJ 
two  years,  or  a  dedication  to  hil 
ideals  and  purposes  that  can  mae 
for  him  a  strong  future? 

You.  parent,  hold  the  answer! 
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Together, 
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When  teens  need 

advice,  Togi  thi  r's  "D'u  k  ' 

Richmond  Barbour,  with  l{<  i  n 

insight,  helps  them  get  to 

the  root  oj  the  trouble. 


Teens 
Together 


with  an  ex-teen-ager 


I  1  /  spent  a  wce\  with  my  cousin, 
¥  who  is  also  a  girl  oj  14.  She 
doesn't  even  help  with  the  dishes,  her 
room  is  a  mess,  but  she  isn't  scolded, 
and  she  stays  up  as  late  as  she  pleases. 
My  parents  are  much  stricter  with  me. 
She  seems  to  get  along  fine.  How  can 
I  get  my  folk\s  to  treat  me  the  way 
her  folks  treat  her? — S.C. 


Mk  I  wouldn't  try.  In  the  long  run 
Xm.  you  are  better  off.  Scientific 
studies  have  compared  character  traits 
of  young  people  raised  in  homes  like 
your  cousin's  and  those  raised  in  homes 
like  yours.  The  results  favor  your  kind 
of  home.  As  an  adult,  you  probably 
will  have  higher  standards  and  possibly 
accomplish  more. 

■  My  girl  and  I  hare  gone  steady 
^W'  for  18  months.  Both  of  us  are  14. 
She  is  the  only  girl  1  ever  dated.  Now 
she  is  interested  in  another  boy  and  has 
asked  mc  if  I'd  be  willing  to  break  up. 
Must  I  agree?  What  ivi/l  happen  to 
mc?—M.B. 


A  Give  her  up.  Eighteen  months  is 
jL  sk.  a  l°ng  time  to  go  steady  at  your 
age.  You  should  get  acquainted  with 
other  girls  and  she  with  other  boys. 
Breaking  up  is  hard,  but  almost  every 
young  person  has  to  go  through  it. 
After  you  start  seeing  others  you'll  feel 
better. 


Ql'm  16,  look  older,  and  am  en- 
gaged to  a  boy  of  IS.  He  gradu- 
ates from   vocational  school  soon   and 


will  have  a  job.  We  want  to  marry  then. 
Others  girls  in  my  class  hare  married, 
but  my  parents  won't  consent.  Why 
shouldn't  we  marry? — B.V. 


Because  of  your  age.  Some  high- 
^  school  students  are  marrying 
now.  A  large  proportion  will  regret  it. 
Your  love  might  well  turn  out  to  be 
only  a  crush.  At  16  you  aren't  ready 
for  the  responsibilities  of  homemaking. 
Your  boy  friend  needs  time  to  prove 
he  is  mature  enough  to  be  a  husband. 
Wait  a  couple  of  years  at  least. 

Mv  grandmother  lives  with  us. 
W  She  is  unfair  and  bossy,  and 
though  I  try  to  please  her  I  can't.  She 
spies  on  me  and  tells  my  mother  when- 
ever I  do  anything  wrong.  We  fight  a 
lot  and  she  says  I'm  bad,  but  really  I 
am  a  good  girl.  What  can  I  do? — M.C. 


How  Do  You  Like 
Sunday  School? 

Do  you  look  forward  to 
church  school?  Why?  Do  you 
go  willingly  or  do  your  par- 
ents compel  you?  Should 
parents  insist  that  their  chil- 
dren attend  Sunday  school? 
What  do  you  think  can  be 
done  to  make  Sunday  school 
more  appealing  and  helpful 
to  youth?  Write  to  Sunday 
School  Editor,  TOGETHER, 
740   N.    Rush   St.,  Chicago. 


Write  out  a  set  of  rules  cover- 
in;.;  the  things  you  and  your 
grandmother  hght  about.  Discuss  the 
rules  with  your  parents.  Make  sure  they 
agree  that  the  rules  are  reasonable. 
Have  your  mother  talk  over  the  rules 
with  your  grandmother  so  she'll  know 
what  is  expected.  She  should  not  ex- 
pect more  of  you  than  your  parents 
do  and  if  she  is  unfair  they  should  in- 
tercede. Probably  you,  in  turn,  need  to 
be  more  considerate  of  your  grand- 
mother. 


,  ;  I'm  17  and  in  love  with  a  won- 
W  derful  girl.  We're  in  deep 
trouble.  I  tried  to  talk  with  my  doctor 
about  it  but  he  wouldn't  listen.  Our 
church  has  a  new  young  minister.  I 
hesitate  to  go  to  him,  but  my  folios  arc 
away.  I'm  afraid  to  go  to  my  counselor 
at  school  for  fear  we'd  be  kicked  out. 
Will  anybody  help  us?—B.S. 


im 


Yes.  Go  to  your  minister. 


II  At  school  I  go  with  a  nice  boy 
Jgf  of  17.  Evenings  and  weekends 
1  don't  see  him  because  his  mother  is  a 
widow  and  kec'Ps  him  home  with  her. 
She  never  goes  out.  Last  night  I  went 
to  see  him  and  his  mother  gave  me  a 
lecture.  She  says  she  is  afraid  I'll  spoil 
her  son.  When  he  tries  to  act  like  other 
boys  she  cries  and  carries  on.  It  gets 
him  down,  but  good.  How  can  I  help 
him? — D.S. 


im 
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You    can    listen    sympathetically 
to  him.  He  needs  a  listener.  You 
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Looks  at     movies 


By     Harry     C.     Spencer 
General    Secretary,    Methodist    Television,    Radio,    and    Film  Commission 


Films  are  rated  for  audience  suit- 
ability. Also,  the  symbols  (-f-)  and  (  —  ) 
provide  "yes"  or  "no"  answers  to  the 
question:  Do  the  ethical  standards  in 
the  film  in  general  provide  constructive 
entertainment? 


Brothers  Karamazov:  Adults  (+) 
One  of  the  season's  outstanding  pic- 
tures— because  of  the  stars,  the  acting, 
the  production,  the  direction,  and  the 
story.  Lee  J.  Cobb  is  superb  as  the 
greedy,  lecherous  father  of  Yul  Brynner, 
Richard  Basehart,  William  Shatner 
(the  Brothers  Karamazov),  and  the 
illegitimate  son,  Albert  Salmi.  Maria 
Schell  is  Cobb's  mistress — also  loved  by 
Yul,  who  rejects  the  true  love  of  Claire 
Bloom.  In  rebellion  against  the  father, 
one  son  tries  to  outdo  his  evil,  another 
turns  to  intellectual  atheism,  a  third 
becomes  a  monk,  and  the  fourth  kills 
him.  The  actions  of  each  are  ultimately 
determined  by  whether  he  believes  in 
God. 

Cowboy:  Adult   (  +  )   Youth    (  +  ) 

This  film,  starring  Glenn  Ford  and 
Jack  Lemmon,  has  almost  a  documen- 
tary realism  underlying  the  dramatic, 
frequently  brutal  action.  Jack,  a  Chi- 
cago hotel  clerk,  persuades  Glenn,  a 
trail  boss,  to  take  him  on  the  next  cattle 
drive.  The  rest  of  the  picture  is  Jack's 
education — a  series  of  explosive  events 
which  toughen  him  until  he  is  even 
harder  than  his  hard-bitten  partner. 

Gift  of  Love:  Adult    (  +  )    Youth 
(+) 

This  is  a  woman's  picture.  Lauren 
Bacall  is  ill  with  a  heart  condition.  Since 
she  and  her  husband,  Robert  Stack,  a 
theoretical  physicist,  are  childless,  she 
persuades  him  to  adopt  a  seven-year- 
old  girl,  Evelyn  Rudie.  After  Lauren's 
death,  Stack  refuses  to  believe  that 
Evelyn  can  hear  Lauren  speaking — 
until,  in  a  moment  of  crisis,  he  heirs 
her  himself,  just  in  time  to  save  Evelyn's 
life. 

Damn  Citizen:  Adults    (  +  ) 

This  is  the  story  ot  war  hero  Francis 
C.  Grevemberg's  recent  light  as  head  ol 
the  state  police  to  clean  up  Louisiana. 
The  film  is  familiar  in  many  of  its  plot 
angles,  but  the  authenticity  of  details 
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and  the  true-life  quality  of  the  docu- 
mentation give  the  audience  a  sense  of 
participating. 

Darby's  Rangers:  Adults    (  +  ) 

In  World  War  II,  Col.  William  Dar- 
by organized  the  American  Rangers. 
This  is  the  story  of  their  training  and 
heroic  invasions  of  North  Africa  and 
Italy.  The  cast  includes  James  Garner, 
Etchika  Choureau,  and  Jack  Warden. 

Run    Silent,    Run    Deep:    Family 
(  +  ) 

When  Clark  Gable's  submarine  is 
sunk  by  a  Japanese  warship,  he  vows  to 
return  and  sink  that  vessel.  A  year  later 
he  is  given  command  of  another  sub- 
marine, but  at  the  expense  of  Burt  Lan- 
caster, who  thought  that  command  had 
been  given  to  him.  Gable  has  to  prove 
himself  in  a  battle  of  wills  with  his 
crew  and  later  show  he  is  a  better  tacti- 
cian than  the  Japanese.  This  is  another 
of  those  tense  submarine  films  where 
orders  are  barked  like  rifle  shots  and 
where  the  men  wait  in  terrible  silence 
while  depth  charges  explode  all  about 
them. 

Unholy  Wife:  Adults    (-) 

Diana  Dors,  in  a  death  cell  awaiting 
execution  as  a  murderer,  is  confessing 
her  crime  to  the  priest.  The  audience 
gets  her  story  in  a  flash  back.  A  young 
mother  deserted  by  her  husband,  she 
eventually  marries  wealthy  Rod  Steiger. 
Yet  she  prefers  the  love  of  a  worthless 
carnival  laborer.  The  film  indicates  that 
Rod  is  partly  to  blame  for  what  happens 
— but  even  when  she  is  executed  it 
hardly  seems  punishment  enough  for 
her. 

Desire    Under    the    Elms:    Adults 

(-) 

A  frequently  unpleasant  film.  Burl 
Ives  at  78  is  a  New  England  farmer 
who  gloats  over  his  60  acres.  Sophia 
Lorcn,  with  a  checkered  past  at  2% 
succeeds  in  marrying  him,  fondly  ex- 
pecting that  when  he  dies  the  tarm  will 
be  hers.  However,  Anthony  Perkins, 
one  of  her  stepsons,  is  convinced  his 
lather  killed  his  mother  with  overwork 
ami  that  the  land  really  belongs  to 
him.  Greed  for  the  farm  is  the  motiva- 
tion of  a  sultry  plot  that  leads  to  adul- 
tery and  murder. 


can  try  to  understand  his  mother.  She 
sees  you  as  a  threat  to  her  way  of  life. 
She'd  feel  that  way  about  any  girl  her 
boy  liked.  Can  he  encourage  her  to 
become  more  active  socially  with  peo- 
ple her  own  age?  Perhaps  even  join 
a  club?  If  she  could  feel  that  she 
could  enjoy  life  without  him  she 
would  be  more  willing  to  let  him  grow 
up. 

II  A  boy  at  school  litres  me  too 
^W  much.  I  turned  him  down  when 
he  as\ed  for  a  date.  He  almost  cried. 
Today  he  followed  me  around  school, 
saying  nothing.  What  can  I  do? — G.T. 


Tell  him  gently  that  he  should 
_  look  for  another  girl.  Ask  him 
not  to  follow  you.  Be  kind  and  friendly, 
but  firm.  Then  give  him  time  to  get 
over  his  crush. 

mm  There  is  a  girl  at  school  who 
^£»  has  a  poisonous  tongue.  She 
starts  bad  stories  about  all  of  us  and 
when  we  accuse  her  she  denies  it  though 
we  have  proof.  Why  should  she  be  thi. 
way?  How  can  we  defend  ourselves?— 
L.R. 


.£&  Probably  she  is  jealous  am 
-iTSL  doubts  her  own  adequacy.  Ac 
cusations  will  make  her  worse.  Look  to 
things  she  can  do  well  and  encourage 
her  to  do  them.  If  she  could  find  rea 
success  frequently  she'd  cause  les 
trouble.  Chances  are  her  stories  don' 
fool  anyone.  People  with  poisonou 
tomrues  hurt  themselves  most. 


ffi  ■   I'm    14   and   over   six   feet.    .  1 

Tr*   school  they  call  me  Moose.  Girl 

don't  li\e  me  because  I'm  so  bi%.  Who 

can  I  do?—N.H. 


A.  jRL 


Turn  to  activities  in  which  you 
st.  height  is  an  advantage — basket 
ball,  for  example.  Remember  that  mos 
boys  envy  you.  It  is  better  to  be  un 
usually  tall  than  short.  You  are  too  self 
conscious.  Nearly  all  people  with  un 
usual  characteristics  suffer  needlessly 
If  you  can  ignore  your  stature,  you 
friends  will,  too. 


Advice.  .7  top  man  on  youth  problems: 
Dr.  Barbour  is  head  of  the  San  Diegm 
public-school  counseling  system — and  i\ 
always  glad  to  help  teen  readers.  Ad\ 
dress  him  c/o  Together,  740  A7.  Rusi 
St.,  Chicago  11,  III.— Eds. 
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HAVE 

BOATING  FUN    k 

m 

But  Play  II  Sail- 


By  FRANK  G.  CLEMENT 


Governor  and  Mrs.  Clement:  From  a  mishap,  a  lesson. 


D, 


'EATH  CAME  CALLING  on 
me  last  year  in  a  Tennessee  lake  near 
my  home.  One  moment  I  was  skim- 
ming along  on  water  skis.  Ear  from 
shore,  without  a  thought  of  danger. 
The  next,  I  hit  the  water  so  hard  my 
life  belt  was  ripped  from  my  waist. 

As  the  lake  closed  over  my  head, 
I  became  aware  of  how  tired  I  was 
from  overexertion.  My  arms  and  legs 
were  like  great  weights  as  I  fought 
to  reach  the  surface. 

In  those  moments  of  desperation, 
I  was  sure  that  I  was  about  to  die; 
the  Clement  family  was  about  to  lose 


a  husband  and  lather  in  an  accident. 

Hut  luck — or  perhaps  Providence 
— was  with  me  that  day.  I  lound  the 
life  belt  floating  within  easy  reach 
and  held  onto  it  until  my  towboat 
circled  and  picked  me  up. 

Since  then  I  have  become  water- 
safety  conscious.  As  governor  of  Ten- 
nessee, I  have  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  dangers,  as  well  as  the 
unmatched  opportunities  for  health- 
ful recreation,  that  exist  along  the 
waterways  of  my  state  and  nation.  I 
almost  drowned  because  I  violated 
two  prime  rules  of  water  safety:  my 


life  belt  was  not  an  approved  type, 
and  I  had  stayed  out  in  the  water 
alter  becoming  too  tired  to  swim  or 
ski  in  safety. 

I  am  one  of  several  million  Ameri- 
cans who  have  taken  to  the  water 
because  boating  is  great  family  recre- 
ation. I  believe  the  sport  has  helped 
bring  my  family  closer  together.  Per- 
haps the  fact  that  countless  other 
families  also  are  enjoying  this  new 
feeling  of  closeness  is  one  reason  that 
enthusiasm  for  boating  is  sweeping 
the  country  today. 

There  arc  around  5   million   out- 


Who's  proudest — 

Franl^  Clement,  jr., 

or  his  father?  The  two 

go  after  the  big  ones  with 

a  friend  at  the  helm. 

With  them,  safety 

comes  first. 
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boards  afloat  in  the  U.S.,  I  am  told. 
Most  families  pay  about  $350  for  a 
motor.  Smaller  motors,  which  you 
can  hitch  onto  almost  any  small  craft, 
cost  less.  And  the  most  powerful  out- 
board-powered craft — like  many  in- 
board jobs — range  up  to  the  price  of 
an  expensive  car.  Sailboating  has 
boomed  almost  as  rapidly.  As  of  now, 
there  are  an  estimated  600,000  sail- 
boats on  all  waterways.  You  can  buy 
a  small  sailboat,  handled  by  one  per- 
son, for  about  $300. 

In  the  motorboat  field,  improved 
boats  and  motors  mean  an  increasing 
trend  toward  higher  horsepower. 
And  the  combination  of  greater 
speed  and  heavier  boating  traffic 
means  that  better  water  safety  is  be- 
coming imperative. 

In  Tennessee  alone,  if  past  years 
are  any  indication,  100  persons  will 
drown  this  year.  Hundreds  of  others 
throughout  the  nation  will  lose  their 
lives.  In  most  cases,  unsafe  practices 
in  boating,  water  skiing,  and  swim- 
ming will  be  responsible. 

I  don't  want  to  give  the  impression 
that  God-given  water  is  a  thing  to 
fear.  But  it  has  certainly  earned  my 
family's  deep  respect — a  respect 
which  has  grown  since  I  bought  a 
16-foot  plastic  outboard  boat  two 
summers  ago.  Like  thousands  of 
other  American  families,  we  now  are 
learning  to  boat  together — in  safety. 
All  of  us  are  ardent  water-sports  en- 
thusiasts— my  wife,  Lucille,  and  our 
three  sons,  Bob,  14,  Frank,  Jr.,  8,  and 
James  Gary,  5. 


T. 


HE  five  of  us  spend  as  much  time 
as  possible  on  beautiful  Old  Hickory 
Lake,  which  fronts  our  new  home  at 
Hendersonville,  20  miles  or  so  north- 
east of  Nashville.  Thousands  of  boat- 
ers, swimmers,  and  fishermen  flock  to 
this  wonderful  water  world,  one  of 
many  now  filling  the  winding  river 
beds  and  deep  valleys  of  Tennessee. 
From  my  front  yard,  I  watch  proud 
sailboats  glide  by  in  the  gentle 
breeze;  the  lake's  surface  is  dotted 
with  scores  of  craft,  ranging  from 
small  motorboats  to  cabin  cruisers. 

It  is  a  beautiful  sight,  a  paradise 
for  outdoor  recreation.  But  occasion- 
ally the  promise  becomes  a  threat. 
Swift  motorboats  dart  in  and  out  of 
this  water  traffic.  Water  skiers  zip 
along  behind  the  boats,  ranging  too 
close  to  docks  and  other  craft.  While 
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most  observe  water-safety  precau- 
tions, there  are  always  a  few  who 
don't. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert 
on  water  safety.  But  my  own  mishap 
taught  me  the  wisdom  of  learning 
the  common-sense  rules  that  will  pro- 
tect my  family.  I  found  there  is  an 
abundance  of  literature  available  to 
any  who  will  take  the  time  to  study 
it. 

Too  many  of  us  are  like  the  man 
who  declared:  "Sure,  I  know  all  the 
safety  rules.  I  should;  I've  broken  all 
of  them."  You  can  find  the  conse- 
quences of  such  an  attitude  in  any 
newspaper,  particularly  during  the 
summer.  Here,  for  example,  are  a 
few  recent  incidents  in  my  own  state: 


A 


SPEEDING  motorboat  literally 
climbed  aboard  another  craft,  injur- 
ing a  young  woman. 

A  16-foot  runabout  exploded  at  a 
dock,  sending  three  women  and  a 
small  boy  to  a  hospital.  The  child 
died  of  burns. 

An  overloaded  boat  capsized  under 
the  spillway  of  a  dam.  Four  men 
were  drowned. 

Seven  duck  hunters  went  out  in  a 
five-man  aluminum  boat.  The  boat 
capsized.  Three  men  died. 

Terrified  bathers  watched  helpless- 
ly as  a  pilotless  motorboat  ran  wild 
in  their  midst,  lunged  ashore,  and 
injured  a  bystander. 

A  youthful  water  skier  struck  the 
side  of  a  dock  and  was  knocked  un- 
conscious. 

An  anchor  line  pulled  a  man  over- 
board. His  body  was  found  15  feet 
down,  the  line  wrapped  around  one 
foot. 

Time  and  again  these  grim  stories 
are  repeated.  Since  1940.  on  TVA 
lakes  alone,  more  than  800  persons 
have  drowned,  many  from  such 
causes  as  failing  to  provide  life  pre- 
servers, overloading,  recklessness,  and 
inexperience. 

As  a  governor,  one  of  my  prime 
concerns  is  to  reduce  my  state's  high- 
way-accident toll.  To  this  end,  our 
state  patrolmen  undergo  intensive 
training.  But  I  am  just  as  concerned 
with  the  needless  loss  of  life  on  Ten- 
nessee's waterways — and  the  state 
does  not  patrol  the  water.  This  is 
done,  with  commendable  efficiency, 
by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  all  navigable  waters 


in  the  area.  Coast  Guardsmen  may 
board  and  inspect  any  craft.  Reckless 
operators  are  subject  to  fines,  which 
may  range  up  to  $200  for  serious 
offenses. 

But  the  Coast  Guardsman,  like  the 
highway  patrolman,  can't  be  every- 
where. A  boat  operator  is  responsible 
for  his  own  safety  and  that  of  his 
family. 

The  owner  and/or  operator  of  a 
boat — either  or  both — is  also  respon- 
sible for  its  safe  operation.  Nonob- 
servance  of  pilot  rules,  operating 
without  proper  equipment,  or  carry- 
ing an  excessive  number  of  persons 
may  be  construed  as  reckless  or  neg- 
ligent operation.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  ignorance  of  the  law 
is  no  valid  excuse. 

Water-traffic  rules  are  called  the 
Rules  of  the  Road  and  knowledge  of 
them  is  a  must,  especially  on  heavily 
traveled  waters  crowded  with  com- 
mercial and  pleasure  craft.  Profes- 
sional boatmen  depend  on  these  for 
their  lives.  It  behooves  the  pleasure 
boater,  who  shares  the  waterways,  to 
know  the  rules  too.  They're  impor- 
tant. 

Those  of  us  who  love  water  sports 
have  observed  many  violations,  each 
a  potential  tragedy.  A  typical  offend- 
er is  the  fellow  in  a  motorboat  who 
spots  some  people  in  a  rowboat  and 
thinks  it  great  sport  to  "scare  the 
daylights  out  of  them."  He  heads 
straight  for  the  rowboat,  veering  at 
the  last  second — and  leaving  the  oc- 
cupants trembling,  wet  with  spray, 
and  sometimes  overboard.  Another 
delights  in  trying  the  same  thing 
with  bathers.  Still  another  thinks  it 
fun  to  see  how  narrowly  he  can  miss 
a  large  commercial  vessel  or  a  cabin 
cruiser. 


ijUCH  shenanigans  have  no  place 
among  the  pleasant  hours  my  family 
spends  on  the  water.  All  of  us  can 
swim,  but  our  first  rule  is  that  we 
wear  life  belts — approved  life  belt? 
since  my  accident — on  every  cruise 
Our  oldest  son.  Bob,  is  an  expert 
water  skier  and  can  solo  on  one  ski 
— but,  believe  you  me,  he  has  joined] 
his  father  in  observing  the  safet\ 
rules!  To  skim  over  the  water  in  a 
refreshing  breeze  is  great  pleasure 
to  us  both,  but  we  realize  reckless 
ness  can  menace  our  lives  and  the 
lives  of  others. 
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We  are  only  five  among  the  mil- 
lions in  the  L'.S.  who  have  found 
family  solidarity  and  benefit  in  boat 
trig,  h  is  a  family  sport  which  ap- 
beals  to  all  ol  us.  Rich  in  Eresh  air 
ami  hcalthtul  exercise,  at  the  same 
time  it  builds  character  and  respect 
tor  authority.  In  my  own  boys,  I've 


not i( ill  the  beginnings  ol  .1  mai  w  it) 
ol  judgment  1  want  them  to  have  as 
adults. 

1  don't  think  1  ever  enjoy  the 
water  as  much  as  when  I  have  the 
boys  with  me:  it  is  just  about  the 
best  way  1  can  conceive  lor  any  la- 
ther to  lie  close  to  his  sons. 


Abo\e  and  beyond,  one  Imds  .1 
in  w  1  loseness  to  ( rod  as  he  travels  tin 
waterways.  ( )ut  dine  are  die  sunshine 

and  wind      his  boat   is  die  only  man 
made  thing  around.    1  he  rest  is  water 

,w\i\  a  new  awareness  ol   the  man) 
gifts  ,1  generous  ( '.rc.n  or  has  bestowed 

Upon  all  ol   us,  his  creatures. 


Don't  Flirt  With  Disaster! 


Overloading,  dangerous  but  common,  contributes  to  many 
multiple  drownings  on  the  nation's  waterways. 


'ncorrcct  mounting  of  the  motor  can  cause  the  bow  to 
ride  too  high,  cutting  performance  and  safety. 


Soating  has  its  share  of  show-offs.   Thoughtful  boaters 
avoid  beaches,  piers,  and  residential  areas. 
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Know  how  to  swim— but  don't  be  too  confident.  Many 
more  youngsters  arc  going  on  family  boating  trips  these 
days  and  quite  a  few  are  nonswimmcrs  or,  at  best,  poor 
swimmers.  This  makes  it  even  more  important  for  you 
to  avoid  accidents. 

Take  no  chances  with  rough  weather.  Keep  up  to  the 
minute  with  weather  forecasts.  A  sudden  storm  can 
convert  a  large  body  of  water  into  a  dangerous  sea. 

Don't  prowl  about  the  craft,  especially  if  it's  small. 
If  your  movements  don't  capsize  the  boat,  you  at  least 
run  the  risk  of  falling  overboard.  And  never  stand  up 
in  the  boat. 

Don't  overload.  The  more  you  put  in  a  boat,  the 
deeper  it  sinks  in  the  water.  Too  much  weight  makes  it 
easy  to  swamp.  Pay  attention  to  the  load  limits  the 
manufacturer  has  established. 

Be  careful  about  load  distribution.  Too  much  weight 
at  one  end  will  make  it  hard  to  control  the  boat.  Dis- 
tribute the  load  throughout  the  boat  until  it  performs 
properly. 

Use  common  sense  and,  if  trouble  comes,  keep  your 
head.  Common  sense  stops  most  people  from  driving 
uphill  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road,  from  striking  a 
match  to  see  if  there's  gas  in  the  tank,  or  from  putting 
a  radio  on  the  edge  of  the  bathtub.  It  will  enable  you 
to  avoid  most  boating  hazards,  too.  By  all  means,  no 
horseplay.  Children  should  learn  this  immediately. 

Watch  out  for  fire.  There  is  not  much  danger  of  fire 
in  an  outboard  boat.  But  owners  of  outboard  cruisers 
equipped  with  enclosed  fuel-storage  tanks  must  take  ad- 
ditional precautions.  Fuel  compartments  and  bilges 
should  be  well  ventilated  and  electrical  connections  in- 
stalled with  safety  in  mind.  Keep  fire  away  when  re- 
fueling; wipe  up  spilled  fuel  immediately.  Keep  a  fire 
extinguisher  handy. 

Learn  the  rules  for  right  of  way,  channel  markings, 
anchorages,  and  use  of  lights.  Reduce  speed  when  pass- 
ing bathing  beaches.  Make  sure  you  have  enough  fuel 
in  the  tank,  plus  an  emergency  supply  in  containers. 
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Therefore,  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
says,  "Today,  when  you  hear 
his  voice,  do  not  harden  your 
hearts  as  in  the  rebellion,  on 
the  day  of  testing  in  the  wil- 
derness."— Hebrews  3:  7-8 


[HEN  ABRAHAM  LIN- 
COLN was  in  his  first 
campaign  for  the  presidency  he 
learned  that  his  son  Bob's  friend, 
George  Latham,  had  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  enter  Harvard.  Lincoln 
took  time  from  his  busy  campaign 
to  write  him: 

"I  have  scarcely  felt  greater  pain 
in  my  life  than  on  learning  yes- 
terday from  Bob's  letter,  that  you 
had  failed  to  enter  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. And  yet  there  is  very 
little  in  it,  if  you  will  allow  no 
feeling  of  discouragement  to 
seize,  and  prey  upon  you.  It  is  a 
certain  truth,  that  you  can  enter 
and  graduate  .  .  .  and  having  made 
the  attempt,  you  must  succeed  in 
it.  'MUST'  is  the  word." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  "you 
cannot  fail  if  you  resolutely  deter- 
mine that  you  will  not."  In  the 
light  of  Lincoln's  many  failures  to 
achieve  his  own  goals,  there  is 
a  warm,  human  insight  in  these 
words  of  his. 

If  failure  is  to  be  considered 
final,  his  life  was  a  failure.  But  if 
you  consider  failure  as  one  inci- 
dent which  will  discipline  and  in- 
spire greater  effort,  then  it  be- 
comes the  prelude  to  success. 

The  generation  which  rode 
horseback  used  to  say  that  if 
thrown  from  a  horse  you  must  im- 


mediately remount  and  prove  to 
yourself  that  you  could. 

There  is  good  psychology  in  this 
statement  as  well  as  in  that  which 
Lincoln  wrote  to  Latham.  We 
need  to  regard  failures  as  dis- 
ciplinary steps  on  the  road  to 
greater  achievement. 

God's  spirit  often  speaks  to  us 
through  failure,  through  circum- 
stance, and  in  our  conscience 
when  we  have  known  moral  fail- 
ure. Often  the  discipline  of  the 
circumstance  seems  harsh.  Then 
it  is  we  need  to  guard  ourselves 
against  resentment  that  we  may 
learn.  If  we  can  humbly  and 
prayerfully  seek  the  lessons  of 
failure,  and  if  we  can  seek  God's 
help  as  we  start  again,  that  event 
can  be  of  great  value.  Try  again, 
learn  from  our  mistakes,  keep 
humble,  and  always  ask  God  for 
his  interpretation  of  the  failure. 
With  all  of  this  it  may  well  be- 
come true  that  "MUST"  is  the 
word. 

•grayer:  O  God,  help  us  to  learn 
from  our  failures.  Make  us  more 
tolerant  of  the  failures  of  others. 
We  ask  forgiveness  for  any  guilt 
that  we  have,  and  we  pray  that 
thou  wilt  help  us  to  greater  effort 
and  to  greater  efficiency.  In  Jesus' 
name.  Amen. 

—CHARLES  A.  NOWLEN,  SR. 
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Hear.  O  Israel:  The  Lord  out- 
God  is  one  Lord:  and  you  shall 
love  the  Lord  your  God  icith 
all  your  heart,  and  with  all 
your  soul,  and  u-ith  all  your 
might. — Deuteronomy  6:4-5 


/j^N  A  STRETCH  OF  LAN! 
VT7  inland  from  the  Maine  coa< 
and  known  as  the  blueberry  bai 
rens,  there  are  five  miles  so  fk 
there  is  not  a  six-foot  difference  i 
elevation.  This  flat  stretch  ws 
used  as  the  base  line  for  the  ca 
culations  of  the  geodetic  surve 
as  the  coast  of  Maine  with  all  i 
bays,  inlets,  and  promontories  w; 
mapped.  Triangulation  from  th 
base  line  to  the  fixed  star  Arcturi 
made  accurate  mapping  possibl 

So  this  confession  of  far 
(Deuteronomy  6:4-5)  is  the  ba 
line  for  Christian  thinking.  Jesi 
was  brought  up  in  a  home 
which,  according  to  Jewish  cu 
torn,  this  verse  was  recited  dail 
It  was  basic  to  his  thinking, 
must  become  basic  to  ours.  Inte 
national  confusion,  personal  u 
happiness,  moral  delinquenc 
stem  from  a  loss  of  a  sense 
direction,  which  can  only  be  co 
rected  as  we  take  our  observatioi 
of  life  and  map  our  course 
action  from  this  base.  Jesus  add( 
the  word  that  to  love  God  wi 
heart  and  soul  and  might  mea 
also  loving  our  neighbors  as  ou 
selves.  "On  these  two  comman 
ments  depend  all  the  law  and  tl 
prophets." 

To  love  God  with  heart  ail 
soul  and  might  means  with  oil 
intelligence,  feelings,  wills,  ail 
determination.  Partial  love 
God,  involving  only  part  of  oil 
nature,  is  responsible  for  mu»i| 
halfhearted  Christian  1  i  v  i  n  i 
When  the  whole  self  puts  Gd 
first,  life  becomes  gloriousT 
whole. 
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].lr;uji-r:    O   Thou   whose   question 

to  us  is  always  "Wilt  thou  be  made 
whole?"  we  come  to  thee  for 
wholeness  for  ourselves  and  for 
our  divided  homes  and  our  di- 
vided churches  and  our  sorely 
divided  world.  In  all  things  may 
we  learn  to  love  thee  with  heart 
and  soul  and  might,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

—MARGARET  HENRICHSEN 

JUNE  1 

Have  I  not  commanded  you? 
Be  strong,  and  of  good  cour- 
age: he  not  frightened.  neither 
be  dismayed:  for  the  Lord 
your  God  is  with  you  wherever 
you  go. — Joshua  1:9 

fJTTWO  MEN  I  KNOW  went 
Vlj/  broke.  All  that  lay  before 
them  were  mountainous  debts, 
economic  uncertainty,  and  a  com- 
pletely new  social  status.  One 
turned  to  the  consolation  to  which 
he  had  often  turned  when  life 
seemed  too  big.  He  turned  to 
drink.  He  found  out,  as  alcoholics 
do,  that  alcohol  doesn't  drown 
trouble.  His  path  led  downward 
until  his  wife  and  family  were 
forced  to  leave  him.  His  home, 
prestige,  skill  all  left  him.  He  be- 
came a  human  derelict. 

The  other  man,  too,  turned  to 
the  consolation  to  which  he  had 
always  turned  when  life  seemed 
too  big.  He  prayed.  He  turned  to 
the  love  and  understanding  of  his 
family. 

He  suddenly  realized  that  he 
had  been  giving  too  much  time  to 
his  business.  His  evenings  and 
spare  time  had  been  directed  to 
improving  his  small  music  store. 
Now  all  that  effort  was  lost,  but 
he  found  a  treasure  in  the  love, 
respect,  and  fellowship  of  his  fam- 
ily. His  church  received  more  of 
his  time,  too,  and  having  lost  ma- 
terial values,  he  discovered  that 
he  had  found  everything  that 
really  counted. 

Both  men  faced  futures  seem- 
(  ingly    without    redemption.     But 
:   God  was  in  one  man's  future.  That 
t  was  more  than  enough.  Today  he 
:  has  almost  repaid  his  debts  and 
he  still  has  life's  greatest  treasures. 
The  other  man  has  been  absolved 
of  all  legal  responsibility,  but  he 
has   found   nothing  but   degrada- 
tion  and   emptiness.    Where   God 
was  not  in  his  future,  there  was 
no  future  in  him.  Where  God  went 
into  every  pattern  of  his  neigh- 
bor's thoughts  and  plans,  that  fu- 
ture was  glorious.  "Be  strong  and 
of  good  courage;  be  not  frightened, 
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neither  be  dismaj  ed;  Eor  the  1  iord 
your  Clod  is  with  you  wherever 
you  go." 

pnim-r:  Our  Father,  give  US  not  so 
much  a  desire  to  succeed  as  a  de- 
sire to  be  constantly  with  thee 
and  within  thy  will.  Make  us 
content  with  each  day  to  find  thy 
will  of  love  and  peace  and  re- 
demption, and  to  make  it  pari  of 
our  own  lives  and  of  our  family's 
lives.  In  the  name  of  our  Re- 
deemer we  pray.  Amen. 

*— W.  JENE  MILLER 

JUNE  8 

He  said,  "Then  put  away  the 
foreign  gods  which  are  among 
you.  and  incline  your  lieart 
to  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel." 
—Joshua  24:23 

VISITOR  from  another 
planet,  knowing  nothing  of 
our  religious  beliefs,  would  be 
confused  trying  to  discover  the 
kind  of  God  we  human  beings  ac- 
tually worship. 

If  he  read  our  newspapers  some 
articles  might  lead  him  to  con- 
clude that  we  worship  strange, 
metallic  creatures  named  Thor, 
Jupiter,  or  Polaris. 

Our  devotion  to  many  other 
"foreign  gods"  would  surely  lead 
him  to  an  analysis  of  our  spiritual 
state  which  would  not  be  com- 
plimentary. 

Joshua  and  the  children  of 
Israel  were  struggling  with  an 
age-old  problem — the  jealousy  of 
Israel's  God.  "You  shall  have  no 
other  gods  before  me." 

Many  demands  are  made  upon 
our  loyalties  in  these  confused  and 
perplexing  days.  Joshua  reminds 
us  that  there  is  one  loyalty  which 
stands  high  above  all  others. 

Reference  has  sometimes  been 
made  to  the  exclusiveness  of 
Christianity — the  demand  for  an 
uncompromising  loyalty  to  the 
God  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.  All 
other  gods  are  excluded. 

This  demand  for  loyalty  to  one 
God  is  a  source  of  irritation  to 
those  who  have  no  purpose  at  the 
center  of  their  lives — their  loyal- 
ties are  scattered  among  their 
material  needs  and  desires. 

Those  who  would  eagerly  ex- 
plore the  higher  levels  discover 
Christianity  to  be  a  religion  which 
demands  exclusive  loyalty  be- 
cause it  reveals  a  truth  about  God 
and  man  and  life  that  is  final:  ".  .  . 
there  is  no  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men  by 
which  we  must  be  saved." 
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].h:\ijvr:     O  God,  we  would  be  laith- 

l nl  io  thee  who  hast  been  ever 
faithful  to  us.  ( rive  us  the  courage 

io  look  beyond  the  lesser  loyalties 
and  to  follow  our  Master  to  the 
greatest  loyalty  of  all.  Amen. 

—A.   ROBERT  ANDERSON 

JUNE  15 

Let     the     tricked     forsake     his 

way,  and  the  unrighteous  man 

his  thoughts',  let  linn  ret  U  /  n 
to  the  Lord,  that  lie  may  have 
vierci)  on  him  and  to  our  God. 
for  he  will  abundantly  par- 
don.— Isaiah  55:7 

'HIS  IS  THE  DEEPEST  of 
divine  appeals — repent  and 
return  to  God.  Here  the  problem 
of  sin  is  secondary  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem — divine  forgive- 
ness. 

In  Isaiah  55,  the  prophet  is 
speaking  to  the  exiled  Jews  in 
Babylon.  At  the  time  he  speaks 
they  enjoy  great  material  pros- 
perity. Yet  they  "labor  for  that 
which  satisfieth  not."  He  proposes 
that  they  repent  and  that  they  see 
themselves  as  a  people  divinely 
commissioned  to  call  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel. 

Their  commander  is  the  Mes- 
siah. When  Israel  follows  this 
leader  in  an  appeal  to  the  nations, 
peace  and  joy  unspeakable  shall 
come.  Then  "instead  of  the  thorn 
shall  come  up  the  fir  tree." 

Today  the  Church  is  the  new 
Israel,  exiled  in  a  modern  Babylon 
of  material  wealth  and  trust  in 
hydrogen  bombs.  In  this  alien 
world  church  members  "labor  for 
that  which  satisfieth  not." 

God  wants  a  contrite  Church 
today  that  will  follow  Jesus 
Christ,  the  leader  and  commander. 
The  gospel  must  be  proclaimed 
that  God  forgives  repentant  sin- 
ners. This  is  the  church's  call  to 
individuals.  This  is  the  church's 
call  to  nations.  If  heeded,  the 
myrtle  tree  will  come  up  instead 
of  the  brier. 

•jJnwer:  O  God,  grant  thy  church 
the  humility,  born  of  repentance, 
which  shall  enable  thy  people  to 
preach  divine  forgiveness.  Amid 
the  deluding  prosperity  of  our 
modern  Babylonian  captivity, 
show  us  that  our  evil  is  real  but 
that  thy  pardon  is  abundant.  Make 
us  a  chosen  Israel  to  preach  to  all 
men  and  nations  this  gospel  of 
redemption  and  revival  in  Christ. 
Amen. 

—A.  S.  TURNIPSEED 
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Barnabas  lakes 


Looks  at  New  Books 


FBI  CHIEF  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 

performed  another  notable  service;  he 
has  written  a  grass-roots  primer  on  the 
Communist  evil  in  this  nation.  Meticu- 
lously, like  an  FBI  bureau  preparing  a 
file  on  a  suspect,  he  has  set  down — 
largely  in  the  Reds'  own  words  and 
actions — their  true  aims  and  then  care- 
fully contrasted  them  with  our  own 
American  ideals.  His  book,  with  the 
apt  title  Masters  of  Deceit  (Holt,  $5),  is 
as  interest-holding  as  a  spy  thriller  and 
deserves  a  careful  reading  by  every 
thoughtful  American. 

Importantly,  he  accents  throughout 
the  basic  difference  between  Commu- 
nism and  democracy — the  cornerstone 
of  atheism  on  which  the  Reds  are  rear- 
ing their  house  of  tyranny.  His  detailed 
analysis  of  party  machinations,  all 
aimed  at  producing  "the  Communist 
man" — an  unthinking,  fully  disciplined 
being  who  obeys  orders  from  on  high 
without  question — makes  hair-raising 
reading.  Repeatedly,  he  points  out  that 
the  Reds  in  the  U.S.  constantly  latch 
onto  legitimate  aims  as  a  cover  for  their 
real  goals — and  warns  that  not  every- 
one who  champions  those  worth-while 
causes  is  a  Communist.  Then,  to  clinch 
his  point,  he  lists  the  ways  whereby  you 


and  your  neighbors  can  spot  a  Red 
front. 

There  are  plenty  of  pointed  lessons 
for  Christian  families.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, this: 

"In  America  today  many  hundreds  of 
children,  growing  up  in  Communist 
homes  .  .  .  are  taught  from  the  earliest 
years  that  God  does  not  exist  .  .  .  Party 
parents  provide  special  Marxist  instruc- 
tion for  their  children.  One  father 
would  sit  down  with  his  youngsters  and 
discuss  items  appearing  in  the  Daily 
Worker;  another  .  .  .  communist  family 
gathered  around  a  table  and  spent  an 
hour  or  two  in  Party  self-criticism  and 
promising  to  do  better." 

That,  says  the  American  who  knows 
the  Red  peril  best,  is  how  the  Reds  are 
working.  How  about  us?  Are  Christian 
families  working  as  hard  with  their 
children?  If  we're  not,  heaven  help  the 
next  generation!  Remember,  Red  leader 
William  Z.  Foster  dedicated  his  book 
in  1949  to  "my  great-grandson,  Joseph 
Manley  Kolko,  who  will  live  in  a  Com- 
munist United  States." 

With  characteristic  modesty.  Bishop 
Gerald  Kennedy  says  of  his  new  book, 
The  Methodist  Way  of  Life  (Prentice- 


Author -sleuth.  FBI  Chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover  (here  being  decorated  by  President 
Eisenhower):  His  boo\  on  Reds  gets  down  to  basic  issue — atheism   vs.  religion. 


Hall,  S3. 50),  "It  is  a  great  story  I  have 
to  tell;  I  wish  it  could  have  been  told 
better."  But  the  reader  finds  it  hard  to 
imagine  how  that  could  have  been 
done. 

With  a  keen  sense  of  historical  values 
and  an  ability  to  dive  below  the  surface 
to  explore  trends  and  tendencies,  this 
still-young  leader  draws  a  picture  of 
Methodism  in  the  making,  as  well  as 
the  movement  that  has  made  history. 
He  enlivens  his  record  with  human-in- 
terest incidents,  about  himself  as  well 
as  others.  Best  of  all,  he  describes  for 
Methodist  veterans  along  with  new- 
comers the  joy  of  being  a  Methodist, 
with  emphasis  on  the  experience  of 
fellowship  with  God  and  man. 

We're  mighty  proud  when  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Together  family  has  a  new 
book  published.  We  even  trotted  out 
a  fancy  cake  and  coffee  to  celebrate  the 
day  of  publication  of  our  own  Dr. 
Nail's  15th  book. 

The  Bible  When  You  Need  It  Most 
(Association  Press,  5CY),  by  Dr.  T. 
Otto  Nail,  editor  of  The  Xew  Chris- 
tian Advocate  and  contributing  editor 
of  Tocether,  is  the  best  50  cents'  worth 
I've  seen  in  book  publishing.  This  able 
theologian  presents  40  meditations  and 
scriptural  references  for  almost  every 
crucial  moment  in  your  life. 

Written  in  parables  gleaned  from  the 
lives  of  people  familiar  to  all  of  us,  Dr 
Nail  leads  us  right  to  helpful  Bible 
verses  which  support  us  in  meeting  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  everyday  living 

Here  is  Emerson,  man  of  letters,  in 
his  authentic,  puritanical  background 
with  all  his  family  and  most  of  his 
friends  on  hand.  The  Life  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  by  Ralph  L.  Rusk 
(Columbia  University  Press,  Sr.^0").  i' 
a  scholarly  document,  sometimes  buriet 
in  detail,  more  often  completely  fas 
cinating.  It's  a  thorough  picture  ol 
Emerson  the  man.  the  poet,  the  philos 
opher,  the  nonconformist,  the  Trail 
scendentalist,  the  lecturer,  the  nature 
lover,  the  thinker. 

Especially  enlightening  are  accounts 
ot  his  contact  with  other  writers  of  hi.' 
time.  None  hesitated  to  express  his 
opinion  of  Emerson's  work — and  these 
comments  make  good  reading. 

In  an  age  of  conformity  it's  good  tr 
be  reminded  of  this  great  individualist  I 

My  Bonnie  asked  to  read  Kissina 
Cousins  (Doubleday,  $3)  by  Emilyl 
Hahn.  She's  been  a  Hahn  fan  for  yeara 
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and  could  hardly  wait  to  learn  how  the 
two  very  English  daughters  of  tins 
American  woman  adjusted  to  life  in 
these  United  States. 

They  met  swarms  oi  cousins,  uncles, 
aunts  with  great  aplomb.  Their  detach- 
ment often  frustrated  their  mother, 
who  expected  her  British-reared  young- 
sters to  react  to  American  life  with 
typically  American  enthusiasm. 

"This  book,"  reports  Bonnie,  "is  sort 
i 'i  a  double  take  on  how  mama  reacts 
to  how  daughters  react.  It  certainly 
doesn't  have  the  Stufl  oi  her  China  to 
Me  or  The  Soong  Sisters." 

Ulcer  Gulch,  Apple  Polish  Alley,  or 
Madison  Avenue — by  whatever  name 
you  know  the  fabulous  street  where 
centers  the  $10-hillion  industry  called 
advertising,  you'll  comprehend  its 
means,  methods,  and  reasoning  a  lot 
better  when  you've  read  Madison  Ave- 
nue. U.S..  I.  (1  Iarper,  $4.lJ5)  by  Martin 
Mayer. 

It's  unlike  books  of  recent  years 
which  deal  with  the  field  ot  advertising 
and  marketing,  in  that  it's  a  book  of 
personalities  and  names,  facts  and  ex- 
planations which  reveal  the  develop- 
ment of  this  anxiety-ridden,  logic-based 
business  of  which  we  are  all,  willy-nilly, 
continuing  participants. 

One  day  in  July,  1893,  a  tough  young 
street  fighter  was  rushed  to  a  Chicago 
hospital  with  a  knife  wound  in  the 
heart.  As  the  patient  grew  rapidly 
weaker,  a  brash  Negro  surgeon  cut  into 
the  chest  and  closed  the  wound.  It  was 
all  over  in  a  few  minutes,  but  the 
patient  lived  lor  another  20  years — the 
first  human  to  survive  an  operation  of 
the  heart! 

You  find  plenty  of  such  surprises  in 
The  Lonesome  Road  (Doubleday, 
S^.?}),  Saunders  Redding's  story  of 
the  Negro's  part  in  America.  He  tells 
the  story  of  surgeon  Daniel  Hale  Wil- 
liams as  just  one  of  a  long  and  distin- 
guished parade  of  Negroes  who  have 
helped  not  only  to  advance  their  own 
race  but  to  fulfill  the  American  dream. 

You  meet  Daniel  Payne,  who  in  1811 
founded  a  school  for  Negroes  and  went 
on  to  become  a  bishop  of  the  African 
Methodist  Church,  and  Frederick  Doug- 
lass, who  urged  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
to  promote  industrial  training  lor 
Negroes.  Closer  to  our  times,  there  are 
standouts  like  Langston  Hughes,  Thur- 
good  Marshall,  and  Joe  Louis. 

Redding  is  on  the  faculty  of  Hamp- 
ton Institute  in  Virginia  and  one  of 
the  most  literate  writers  of  our  day. 
His  book  is  an  extraordinary  combina- 
tion of  drama,  racial  insight,  and,  at 
times,  sheer  poetry.  Anyone  who  pre- 
tends to  be  informed  about  the  Negro 
question  will  want  to  read  The  Lone- 
some Road.  It  is  latest  in  Doubleday's 
Mainstream  of  America  series. 

— Barnabas 


PERFECT     GRADUATION     GIFT     .    .    . 


Give  them  God's  Word  to  guide  them 

.  .  .  in  the  language  we  use  today 

THE     REVISED    STANDARD    VERSION    BIBLE 

More  than  ever  before,  today's  young  people  need  the 
eonstant  guidance  and  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture. What 
more  timely  graduation  gift  can  you  offer  than  the  Re- 
vised Standard  Version  Bible  .  .  .  written  in  the  clear, 
familiar  language  we  use  today.  Since  this,  naturally,  is 
the  language  young  people  know  best,  your  graduate  will 
read  the  stories  and  teachings  of  the  Bible  with  new  and 
fuller  understanding. 

There  are  many  handsome  editions  of  the  RSV  Bible 
from  which  to  choose.  One  will  make  a  perfect  guide  and 
companion  in  the  important  years  ahead.  Ask  your  book 
dealer  to  show  you  RSV  Gift  Bibles  today. 


Graduation  Gift  Bible.  13807,  3807RI.  A  fine  edition  in 
block  or  red  genuine  leather.  Plenty  of  space  between 
lines  for  easy  reading.  Complete  footnotes.  Gold  edges, 
ribbon  markers.  Page  size:  5}-3"  x  S%".  Boxed.  .  .$10 

India-Paper  Editions,  less  than  1 "  thick.  Page  size:  5J4" 
x  73^".  Ideal  for  one  away  from  home. 

•  12807X1  Black  genuine  leather,  easy-to-read  type,  gold 
edges,  ribbon  marker.  Boxed $9 

•  (2860X,  2860XRI  Rich,  genuine  morocco  leother  binding, 
leother-lined.  In  black  or  red,  two  ribbon  markers,  gold 
edges.  Boxed $15 


RSV    BIBLES  FOR   VACATION    BIBLE   SCHOOL 
Young  people's  Illustrated  Edition  12803)  con- 
tains 12  full-color  pictures  and  12  maps  in  color. 
It  is    invaluable    for  Scriptural   study.  Comes    in 
sturdy  black  leatheroid  binding.  Page  size^1^"  x 

7V2".  Boxed $3.50 

With  zipper  I2804Z).  Boxed $5.50 


Bible  at  upper  right  (3800)  .  .  .$6.50 
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ilELSON  &  SONS 

Exclusive  publishers  of  The  Revised  Standard  Version  Bible 


elicious  *Dutc&ette& 

Are  Sure  to  Earn 

HUNDREDS  of  DOLLARS 

.  .  .  for  your  organization 

The  munchiest,  crunchiest,  tastiest,  Peanut  Butter  filled 
candy  pillows,  you've  ever  eaten.  If  MONEY  is  your 
problem,  DUTCHETTES  is  your  answer! 

y/check    Order    For    DUTCHETTES    Plainly   in    Square 

□  Ship    PREPAID    1    Gross   —    Remit 
$83.76    in    60    days     —  PROFIT  $30.00 

□  Mail    20    Tubs    —    Remit    $11.80 
Plus    Postage    in    60    days  —  PROFIT  $4.00 

□  SAMPLE   TUB   —    FREE    —    If   order    is    received 
in    30    days,    (or    remit   79c   in   60   days.) 

\&cl£*H&te4>    DEPT.  T       •  104  CRESTMONT  ST.  •  READING,   PA. 


.'■* 
BIG 

12  OZ.  s 

Kitchen  Fresh 
TUB   SELLS  I 

FOR 


I    Kitchen  Fresh    ^      <— **\   . ,-■ 
I    TUB   SELLS  mf%L 
FOR  79? 

I    Organization  Selling  — Only! 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 


TYPICAL   OWNERS    « 


PEOPLE  AND  PROFITS: 

Both  are  needed  to  make 
America's  capitalism  work 


NEW  challenges  from  abroad  and  economic  readjustments  at 
home  make  it  more  important  than  ever  that  our  distinctive 
brand  of  capitalism  be  understood  and  encouraged  by  all 
Americans. 

Americas  capitalism  is  a  "People's  Capitalism"  that  must 
draw  its  strength  from  the  voluntary  participation  of  free  citizens. 
About  a  half  million  men  and  women  are  owners  of  General  Elec- 
tric. 10  million  Americans— young  and  old,  from  small  cities  and 
large,  bakers  as  well  as  bankers— have  invested  directly  in  Amer- 
ica's businesses;  another  100  million  indirectly  own  shares  through 
their  insurance  policies,  mutual  savings-bank  accounts,  pension 
plans,  mutual  funds,  or  other  forms  of  investment. 

All  people— not  just a  few— benefit  when  businesses  earn  profits. 
In  America's  capitalism,  the  millions  of  men  and  women  who  have 
invested  their  savings  in  businesses  may  be  rewarded  through  divi- 
dends. Millions  more  benefit  indirectly  in  many  ways  — in  their 
pension  funds,  or  through  the  work  of  research  foundations  and 
charitable  organizations  which  entrust  capital  to  business.  More 
important  still,  everyone  benefits  when  profitable  companies— by 
reinvesting  a  part  of  their  earnings  —  are  able  to  undertake  the 
research  and  development  and  the  expansion  and  modernization 
which  lead  to  new  jobs,  products,  and  services. 

Profit  is  the  incentive  to  lake  the  bold  and  imaginative  risks 
needed  for  progress.  Businesses  are  in  free,  vigorous  competition 
to  anticipate  and  satisfy  the  needs,  the  wants— and  even  some  of 
the  unspoken  aspirations— of  the  American  people.  Companies  that 
fail  to  provide  what  people  want  will  become  profit-starved  and  a 
national  liability.  Those  that  succeed  are  the  underlying  resource 
of  a  vital  civilian  economy  and  a  strong  national  defense. 


//  you  would  like  a  copy  of  our  1957  Annual  Report,  describing 
progress  for  customers,  share  owners,  employees,  and  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole,  please  write:  Dept.  T2-119,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Tbogress  Is  Our  Most  Important  r^roduct 


GENERAL 


Mrs.  Dolores  Toporowski  has  owned  si 
in  General  Electric  for  4  years.  Two-1| 
of  U.  S.  share  owners  earn  under 


Jeffery  Shore  was  a  share  owner  bef<  \ 
could  walk.  His  parents  typify  the  gr<  i 
number  of  young  couples  who  own  s)| 


ELECTRIC 


Reverend  J.  Edward  Carothers'churclH 
many  churches,  colleges,  and  instituijj 
depends  on  dividends  for  part  of  its  incB 
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NERAL     ELECTRIC:    These   capitalists   come   from  all   walks   of   life 


ry  Cichy  is  learning  early  how  Amer-       Amy   .lane   Bowles  is  one  of  a   growing       Leopold  Arbour  was  one  of   1  1.000  new 

-  capitalism  works— his  parent-,  gave      number  of  women  -ha  re  owners;  over  hall      (ieneial  Klectric  owners  in  1957.  The  num- 

his  firsl  -hares  on  his  11th  birthday.       of  General  Electric's  owner-  are  women.       berof  G-E  owners  increased  50',,  since  1952. 


.  Longine  Furman  is  typical  of  people       Arthur  Gallagher  is  also  a  G-E  supplier.       Mrs.  Ann  Shem  is  one  of  more  than  133,- 

participate  in  "People's  Capitalism"       His  firm  is  one  of  45.000  which  furnish       000   employees   participating   in   General 

nesting  part  of  their  savings  regularly.       the  company  with  vital  skills  and  services.       Electric's  Savings  and  Stock  Bonus  Plan. 


LLEGE    PROFESSOR 


GENERAL    ELECTRIC    DEALER 


ph  Doty,  Professor  of  History,  teaches  Mary  Hammond  supplements  her  income  Share  owner  Allen  Merriam  also  owns 
it  the  past  and  invests  in  the  future  from  General  Electric's  Pen-ion  Plan  with  one  of  the  400.000  independent  firm- which 
;    shares    of    General    Electric    stock.       dividends    from    General    Electric    stock.       sell  and  service  General  Electric  products. 


What  They  Say  Regarding 

CHARLES  WESLEY 

AND 
HIS  COLLEAGUES 

By  Bishop  Charles  Wesley   Flint 

"Ever  since  I  was  in  college,  I  have  been 
reading  about  the  Wesleys  but  this  is  the 
most  readable  and  best  of  them  all." — Bishop 
Marshall  R.  Reed 

"Many  of  us  are  of  the  opinion  it  is  one 
of  the  best  books  on  Methodism." — C.  L. 
Fossett,    District    Superintendent 

"The  most  significant  and  exciting  book 
I  have  yet  found  on  the  Wesleys." — Bishop 
W.  Earl  Ledden 

"More  helpful  to  me  than  any  other  single 
volume  on  the  Wesleys." — President  Norman 
0.  Trott 

"It  corrects  many  misapprehensions  con- 
cerning early  and  later  Methodism." — Bishop 
G.  Bromley  Oxnam 

"It  would  have  meant  much  to  me  to  have 
had  it  early  in  my  ministry." 
— J.  E.  Skillington 

"An  excellent  review  of  the  work  of  John 
and  Charles  Wesley." — -John  0.  Gross 

"A  must." — Zion's  Herald 

"Not  for  Methodists  alone  but  for  all." — 
Masonic  News  Letter 

"I  would  have  been  proud  indeed  to  have 
been  known  as  one  of  the  commenders." — 
Roy  L.  Smith 

"Most  interesting   and   inspiring." 
— Herbert  Knox   Sherrill,   Presiding   Bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
Order    from    your   nearest   bookstore   or   send   $3.75 
for  a  postpaid  copy  to  the  publisher 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  PRESS 

419  New  Jersey  Avenue,  S.  E„  Washington  3,  D.  C. 


MATURE 
YEARS 


Methodism's  own  attractive,  stim- 
ulating magazine  for  its  Older 
Adults.  Each  quarterly  issue 
brings  64  pages  of  inspiration, 
information  and  entertainment  to 
help  readers  enjoy  a  fuller,  rich- 
er, more  purposeful  life.  Stories, 
personal  interest  features,  ar- 
ticles on  travel  and  hobbies, 
poetry,  devotional  helps,  inter- 
pretations of  International  Sun- 
day School  Lessons,  and  spir- 
itual counsel  on  personal  prob- 
lems. All  this  and  more  ...  in 
MATURE  YEARS. 


MATURE   YEARS 

ONLY   $1.50   A  YEAR 

For    Individual    Subscription 

Order  TODAY  from   the   House 
nearest  you 

THE  METHODIST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

Baltimore  3  Chicarjo  II  Cincinnati  2 

Dallas  I  Dotroit  I  Kansas  City  6 

Nashvillo2  New  York  II  Pittsburgh  30 

Portland  5  Richmond  16  San  Francisco  2 


Browsing  in 
Tiction 


SOME    CAME    RUNNING,    by    James 
Jones  (Scribner's,  $7.50) 

Before  anyone  sends  a  telegram  can- 
celing his  subscription  because  such  a 
book  is  mentioned  in  a  Methodist  pub- 
lication, give  me  a  chance  to  say  why 
I  want  to  talk  about  it.  I  remind  you 
right  at  the  beginning  that  there  is  no 
compulsion  for  you  to  read  it  nor  is 
it  necessary  to  have  it  placed  in  the 
church  library.  But  a  good  many  peo- 
ple are  buying  it,  reading  it,  and  talk- 
ing about  it,  and  I  think  there  are  some 
things  which  ought  to  be  said  that  I 
have  not  heard  mentioned  as  yet.  I 
have  a  sort  of  compulsion  complex  to 
speak  my  piece. 

Some  years  ago  Jones  wrote  his 
first  novel,  From  Here  to  Eternity.  It 
became  a  best  seller,  was  translated 
into  foreign  languages,  came  out  in  a 
paperback  edition,  and  has  been  read 
by  thousands — maybe  millions.  I  re- 
viewed that  book.  At  the  time  we  were 
debating  universal  military  training.  I 
was  opposed  to  UMT  and  I  said  this 
was  a  good  description  of  peacetime 
army  life.  I  presented  it  as  a  tract 
against  peacetime  conscription  and  it 
was  even  put  in  The  Congressional 
Record. 

I  approach  this  second  novel  in 
much  the  same  spirit  and  attitude. 
This  one,  too,  is  a  tract  for  the  times. 
The  people  in  it  have  no  more  morals 
than  a  rabbit,  and  they  live  their  lives 
through  to  their  dreary,  tragic  con- 
clusions. The  plot  does  not  matter 
much,  but  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  said 
that  a  returned  soldier  who  wants  to 
write  comes  back  home  and  picks  out 
the  dregs  of  society  as  his  companions. 
He  has  a  successful  brother  whom  he 
hates  and  one  can  hardly  blame  him 
for  that  reaction.  Life  for  most  of  the 
characters  becomes  a  round  of  drink- 
ing and  adultery,  with  only  now  and 
then  a  slight  indication  of  kindness 
and  decency. 

Jones  deals  with  one  of  the  funda- 
mental mistaken  ideas  of  our  time — 
if  you  are  an  artist  or  rich  you  can 
ignore  the  moral  law.  Indeed,  you  are 
expected    to    regard    ordinary    morality 
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as  an  opiate  of  the  people.  It  is  for 
the  boobs  and  the  failures,  but  not  for 
the  intelligentsia  or  the  successful.  But 
Jones  is  honest  enough  to  show  that 
this  will  not  work  and  that  the  artists 
and  the  wealthy  end  up  in  despair  like 
anyone  else.  If  we  could  only  learn 
that  these  disciplines  and  regulations 
which  society  has  adopted  officially 
are  much  more  than  matters  of  con- 
venience, we  could  be  saved.  It  is  the 
most  amazing  thing  in  the  world  that 
with  all  the  histories  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  civilizations  before  us,  as  well 
as  the  great  insights  of  philosophers 
and  writers,  we  still  refuse  to  believe 
that  the  Ten  Commandments  are  more 
than  interesting  antiquities  of  the 
Jews. 

This  book  is  too  long  anyway,  and 
it  costs  too  much.  Take  my  word  for 
it,  brethren,  and  read  your  Bible. 

THE     NEW     ENGLAND     STORY,     by 

Henry  Beetle  Hough  (Random  House, 
53.95;. 

To  balance  up  this  column,  I  want 
to  mention  one  book  that  I  recommend 
wholeheartedly.  A  number  of  years 
ago  there  came  to  my  desk  Hough's 
volume,  Once  More  the  Thunderer. 
It  was  the  observations  of  an  editor 
in  Edgartown,  Martha's  Vineyard.  I 
was  so  delighted  with  it  that  I  was 
prepared  to  be  enthusiastic  about  any- 
thing this  man  wrote.  I  have  not  been 
disappointed  in  this  novel  and  I  think 
most  of  you  will  like  it. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  Adams  family 
of  New  England  and  of  a  man  who 
wrote  a  great  book  with  Captain  Enoch 
Adams  as  the  hero.  Then  there  comes 
along  a  young  man  who  wants  to  find 
out  more  about  Captain  Adams  to 
understand  the  masterpiece  that  was 
written  about  him.  It  has  just  the  right 
amount  of  suspense  to  keep  you  won- 
dering how  it  will  all  turn  out  and  the 
characters  all  come  to  life  and  are  real. 
Some  of  the  people  are  not  any  nicer 
than  some  of  those  in  Some  Came 
Running.  But  there  seems  to  be  a 
cleaner  atmosphere  and  that,  my 
friends,   is  important. 
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hat  is  in  the  Bihle  for  me? 

Answers  to  present-day  questions? 
Ot  course,  for  the  Bihle  is  as  up  to 
date  as  today's  sunrise.  Help  on  per- 
sonal problems?  To  he  sure,  for  the 
Bihle  is  a  laboratory  guide  for  living. 
Good  news  in  a  day  of  prevailingly 
had  news?  Yes,  for  the  Bihle  reaches 
beyond  the  individual  to  the  com- 
munity, nation,  world,  and  starry 
universe  in  a  space  age. 


V^an  faith  heal  sickness? 

Faith  can't,  but  God  can.  It  is 
within  his  power  to  heal  all  the  sick, 
even  where  there  is  no  cure  known 
to  the  human  race. 

If  God  can,  why  doesn't  he?  He 
probably  has  hundreds  of  reasons 
we  do  not  know,  but  we  can  be  sure 
that  he  does  not  agree  with  faith 
healers  who  say,  "There  is  no  great- 
er good  than  good  health."  Plainly, 
God  does  not  say,  "Yes,"  to  every 
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Questions   About 


Your 
Faith 


Yet,  the  Bible  is  not  the  only 
revelation;  in  fact,  it  isn't  revelation 
at  all,  and  they  have  done  us  all  a 
disservice  who  have  set  up  an  in- 
fallible Book  in  place  of  an  infallible 
Church.  The  revelation  is  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  The  Bihle 
serves  us  by  pointing  the  way  to 
him.  So,  it  is  not  history,  or  poetry, 
or  science;  it  is  proclamation. 


sincere  prayer  we  offer  for  healing. 
If  we  are  willing  to  trust  the  will 
of  God,  whether  or  not  it  brings 
healing,  frequently  this  faith  works 
changes  in  mental  attitude  and  heal- 
ing actually  results.  The  feeling  of 
defeat  gives  way  to  victory.  Estrange- 
ment from  God  is  replaced  by  close- 
ness, or  oneness.  And  we  may  say 
that  our  faith  has  helped  "make  us 
whole." 


w. 


hat  can  I  expect  from  church? 

The  Sunday-morning  service  is 
a  small  part  of  Church  ( with  a 
capital  "C"),  but  the  service  is  what 
is  usually  meant  by  the  question. 
And  the  answer  is:  worship  and  fel- 
lowship. The  Sunday  service  offers 
an  opportunity  for  both.  But  it  does 
not  guarantee  either. 

Take  worship.  How  much  the 
churchgoer  gets  from  worship  de- 
pends on  his  own  abilities  and  sen- 
sitivities— on  his  own  acquaintance 
with  God.  All  the  church  can  do  is 
supply  "aids  for  worship." 

The  quality  of  your  worship  de- 
pends on  what  you  bring  into  the 
door  far  more  than  on  the  architec- 
ture of  the  place,  the  symbols  you 
see,  or  even  the  hymns  and  prayers 


you  repeat  as  parts  of  your  worship. 

Actually,  you  can  worship  God 
anywhere,  if  you  will.  And  no 
amount  of  off-key  singing  or  unin- 
spired preaching  or  shocking  petti- 
ness on  the  part  of  members  cm 
keep  you  from  worshiping,  if  you 
will.  Secret  police  can't  stop  you. 

Furthermore,  you  can  fellowship 
(all  too  inadequate  a  word  for  the 
"fellowship  of  those  who  remember 
Jesus").  It  has  many  characteristics: 
It  is  a  redemptive  fellowship — sav- 
ing the  lost.  Ami  who  isn't  lost  in 
some  parts  of  his  life?  It  is  an  in- 
clusive fellowship,  without  barriers 
of  race  and  class  and  culture.  It  is  an 
eternal  fellowship,  bridging  the  gaps 
of  time  and  place. 


"Mcrton  S.  Rice .  .  .  was  my  dear 

friend,  and  I  can  testify  that  his  life 

was  so  gracious,  his  gospel  so  kind, 

and  his  manner  so  captivating 

that  to  have  him  as  a  friend 

caused  one  to  grow." 

-BISHOP   ARTHUR   J.    MOORE 
The  Methodist  Church 

IOVINGLY  told  by  Elaine  Rice  Chabut, 
4  this  is  an  intimate  biography  of  her 
big,  brawny,  brotherly  father.  Dr.  Mcr- 
ton S.  Rice  —  the  preacher  who  came  to 
Detroit  to  serve  a  congregation  of  200 
people  and  stayed  to  build  the  largest 
Methodist  Church  of  his  day.  You  see 
him  as  a  rare  leader,  and  "as  a  wonderful 
and  understanding  father"  to  his  chil- 
dren. "He  lived  as  he  preached  .  .  .  Papa's 
humor  bubbled  over  and  we  thought  him 
the  funniest  man  alive."  His  laughter,  his 
enthusiasm,  his  compassion,  live  on  in 
this  book.  His  faith  overflows  to  inspire 
and  fill  your  life  as  it  filled  the  lives  of 
all  who  knew  him.  His  work  and  his 
words  go  marching  on  in 
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Everett  Tilson 

Does  the  Bible  demand 
segregation?  Does  it  pro- 
vide precedent  to  support 
segregation?  What  arc  the 
implications  of  biblical 
faith  for  a  Christian  ap- 
proach to  segregation?  You 
will  find  Dr.  Tilson's  an- 
swers to  these  questions  en- 
lightening and  absorbing. 
Cloth,  $2.50;  Paper,   $1.50 

Also  by  Dr.  Tilson: 

SHOULD 
CHRISTIANS  DRINK? 

An  objective  inquiry  in- 
to the  scriptural  evidence. 
Cloth,  $2;  Paper,  $1 


Order  from  your  bookstore 
ABINGDON     PRESS 
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with  the  SMALL  FRY 


The  tin-can  twins 

can  keep  a  secret  under 

their  hats — tuck  a  surprise 

inside  both  twins  and  use 

them  as  party  favors! 


*■ — 


^lUeu'te  fyu*t  ta  Make 


Mr.  Spudster 
is  the  very  latest  in 
spacemen.  Make  him 
in  a  jiffy — from  an 
ordinary  potato! 


MaJze    ^ilLf.   a*td    ^Jottuiuf.,   the 

tin-can  twins!  Just  ask  Mom  for 
two  small  frozen-juice  cans.  Then 
cut  construction  paper  so  it  fits 
between  the  top  and  bottom  rims 
of  each  can.  Next,  wrap  the  paper 
around  the  can  and  fasten  it  in 
place  with  glue  or  cellophane  tape. 

Now  you're  ready  to  put  faces 
on  the  twins  by  pasting  on  their 
eyes,  mouth,  and  other  features. 
We  curled  Tilly's  paper  hair  by 
rolling  it  up  on  a  pencil,  but  you 
may  want  to  try  other  hair  styles. 
You  could  even  use  yarn.  Paper 
baking  cups  make  dandy  hats,  and 
rubber  bands  or  pipe  cleaners  will 
hold  them  snugly  in  place. 

Then  add  a  flower  to  Tilly's  hat, 
trim  the  brim  off  Tommy's  cap 
just  a  bit,  and  presto!  Your  tin- 
can  twins  are  finished!  You  may 
want  to  use  them  as  party  favors 
(put  a  surprise  inside  each  one)  or 
give  them  to  Dad  or  Mom.  By 
removing  the  hats,  they  can  use 
them  to  hold  pencils. 


*7a  make.  Ml.  £p*uUte*  all  you 

need  are  a  potato,  a  good  imagina- 
tion, and  some  odds  and  ends 
found  around  the  house.  Our 
spudster  has  pipe-cleaner  arms 
and  legs,  a  screw  nose,  brass- 
fastener  eyes,  an  aluminum-foil 
helmet,  and  spring  antennae.  01 
course  you  will  want  to  make  your 
space  spud  in  your  own  special 
way. 

Spudster  spacemen  are  so  much 
fun  to  make  that  you  may  even 
want  to  use  the  idea  at  your  next 
party.  Ask  Dad  and  Mother  tc 
help  you  gather  together  enough 
material  for  several  spudsters. 
Then,  when  your  guests  arrive 
give  each  one  a  potato  and  let 
him  make  his  own  spaceman. 

Slice  the  bottom  off  each  potato 
so  it  will  sit  up  by  itself.  Small 
paper  plates  covered  with  alu- 
minum foil  make  shiny  flying 
saucers  for  the  finished  spudsters 
to  sit  on.  When  all  the  spacemen 
are  completed,  you  may  want  tc 
vote  and  then  give  a  prize  to  the 
creator  of  the  funniest  spudster ! 
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Anthony  Ant 

ana 


By 

BlalUaSi&L 


Timothy  Mouse  lived  in  a  house, 

A  house  made  of  grass  and  soft  hair. 

He  could  nibble  and  eat, 

And  wiggle  his  feet ; 
He  hadn't  a  worry  or  care. 


Anthony  Ant  crawled  up  a  plant 
That  grew  by  his  house  made  of  sand. 

He  always  was  worried; 

He  hurried  and  scurried, 
The  busiest  ant  in  the  land. 


Anthony  Ant  fell  off  the  plant. 

He  landed  on  Timothy's  nose. 
It  was  quite  a  surprise- 
Before  Timothy's  eyes 

Were  Anthony's  tickle-y  toes! 


Timothy's  sneeze  made  quite  a  breeze, 
And  Anthony  flew  through  the  air. 

He  found  he  was  flying 

Without  even  trying; 
No  hurry  or  scurry  up  there! 


Timothy  peeked.  Loudly  he  squeaked, 
"That's  fun!  Shall  we  try  it  again? 
I'll  be  happy  to  sneeze 
Anytime  that  you  please. 
Just  fall  on  my  nose  now  and  then." 


Timothy  Mouse  lives  in  the  house 

Where  Anthony  comes  every  day, 

And  Timothy  sneezes 

When  Anthony  pleases 

Together  they  share  in  their  play ! 


Thank  you  for  making 

This  world  so  much  fun, 
For  making  blue  skies 
And  a  bright  yellow  sun, 

For  wee  things  l<>  sec 
I  ike  tadpoles  and  snails, 
For  put t ing  t he  wiggle 
In  little  dogs'  tails. 
Thank  you.  dear  God, 
For  all  of  the  cheer 
You've  put  in  this  world 
I'm  so  glad  to  be  here! 

— Ruth  M.  Adams 


Can,  2/ou  J\/a*ne 


yAM44nodl? 


One  is  a  kitten 

Who  never  can  purr, 


Two  is  a  tiger 

Who  never  says,  "Grrr,' 


Three  is  a  lion 

Who  simply  can't  roar, 
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But  each  is  a  name 

Which  you've  heard  of  before! 


uoippuvp  'fiij-j  xdfiii  'aioijiai  fissnd 
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C/ay  models  are  Tommy's  specialty,  but  his  talent  carries  over  to  sand  sculpture,  too.  His  tools:  trowel,  tin  can,  and  a  stic\. 


Hobby  Alley 


He  Makes  His  Toys  to  Order 


By  ESTHER  YANDT 


OTORE-bought  toys? 

Not  for  Tommy  Woodard,  an  eighth 
grader  in  La  Crosse,  Wis.  He  has  more 
fun  with  playthings  he  makes  himself! 

Just  give  Tommy  modeling  clay,  in 
various  colors,  and  a  supply  of  tooth- 
picks. He  furnishes  the  rest — 10  nimble 
fingers  and  an  unbounded  imagination. 
Soon  he'll  have  another  of  his  fanciful 
miniature  tableaux.  Already  these  crea- 
tions have  led  many  of  his  friends  to 


Winter  fun  in  summertime 

— at  least  with  these  clay  models. 

"Snotv"  is  a  chenille  bedspread. 
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rv  the  hobby.  His  only  training  has 
Hill    experience— since    pre-kindergar 

en  days. 

Imagination  stirred  by  movies,  TV 
rograms,  current  events,  or  hooks  (his- 
>n\  is  a  favorite),  Tommy  expresses 
us  interest  with  clay-and-toothpick 
inulels  representing  such  events  as 
arthmen  exploring  unknown  planets 
ir  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  resell- 
ng  maidens  in  distress. 

Alter  playing  with  one  ol  these 
cenes,  his  interest  and  the  spirit  ol  ad- 
enture  may  lade.  Hut  a  remedy  is 
lose  at  hand;  he  iust  kneads  together 
lie  battered  miniatures  anil  is  ready 
,>r  another  imaginative  excursion  into 
he  past  ...  or  the  future. 

Tommy  works  rapidly,  fashioning  i 
vpical  day  figure  in  about  five  min- 
tes.  After  all,  the  taster  he  works  the 
lore  scenes  he  can  represent  in  clay. 
vnd  remember — all  of  them  are  made 
)  order! 


Future  adventures  in  space, 

Tommy  fancies,  may  mean  encountering 

now-unknown  forms  of  life.  Blac\  threads 

suspend  Earth,  Saturn,  and  the  moon. 

Mounds  are  paper,  crayon  colored. 


mmmy,  at  right,  shows  of}  an  elaborate  example  of  his  sl(ill.  Specially   built  stage   protects   figures,   provides   better   display. 
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Whew!  You  hobbyists  have  us  swamped! 
This  month  we  tried  to  catch  up — 

but  didn't.  If  you've  asked  to  be  listed, 
just  keep  watching.  We  won't  forget. 


%^(Jot^Ho!>U 


BUTTONS:  Eunice  Pederson,  324  N.  Michigan, 
Glendora,  Calif.;  Charles  C.  Smith,  4550  Grand 
Ave.,  Glendale,  Ariz.;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nichols, 
Worcester,   N.Y. 

CERAMICS:  R.  L  Norris,  R.  2,  Box  225B,  Jackson 
9,  Miss. 

CHESS  BY  MAIL:  Rev.  Allen  R.  Conway,  28 
Fenton  Ave.,  Mogadore,  Ohio. 

CHURCH  BULLETINS:  Mrs.  Arno  Schueffner,  726 
Pine  St.,  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.;  Ruth  A.  Jacobs, 
Deaconess  Home,  Bethesda  Hospital,  Cincinnati  6, 
Ohio;  Mrs.  Edith  Shively,  6249  King  Ave.,  Bell, 
Calif. 

CHURCH  PAPERS:  Mrs.  Omar  J.  Stoutner,  RR  1, 
Kcota,   Iowa. 

CLUBS  FOR  SHUT-INS:  Miss  Buel  McGhee,  305 
Sunflower  Dr.,  Wichita  11,  Kan.;  Mrs.  Ruth  E. 
Brown,  Box  463,  Ogden,  Utah;  Mrs.  Stella  C. 
Bollinger,  1235  Vine  St.,  Apt.  14,  Cincinnati  10, 
Ohio. 

COINS:  Mrs.  Floyd  Hawley,  1357  S.  22nd  St.,  Ft. 
Dodge,  Iowa  (Liberty  Head  Nickels);  Emerson  E. 
Evans,  1215  Miller  Ave.,  Portland,  Ind.  (Indian 
Head  Pennies);  Lawrence  0.  Dean,  RD  2,  Norwood, 
N.Y. 

CROCHETINC:  Mrs.  Bessie  Rehlmeyer,  501  Girard 
St.,    Metropolis,    III.    (hats). 

CUFF  LINKS:  A/2c  Gary  Lemotte,  2851st  Air 
Base  Wing,  Kelly  AFB,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

CUPS  &  SAUCERS:  Lyda  E.  Potter,  R.  1,  Box 
335,    Ridgefield,    Wash. 

EARRINCS:  Mrs.  George  T.  White,  422  S.  Tama, 
Manchester,    Iowa. 

ENTERINC  CONTESTS:  Mrs.  B.  Mingus,  Box  269, 
Vine  Grove,  Ky. 

FANS:  Mrs.  E.  A.  Sleight,  25  Dakota  PL,  Staten 
Island  14,  N.Y.;  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Skrivan,  Tilden, 
Neb. 

FILMS:  W.  A.  Williams,  118  Main  Ave.,  Sea  Cliff, 
N.Y.  (stereopticon  "coming  attraction"  slides, 
movie   films   circa    1911-17). 

FLYING  SAUCERS:  Jan  Olson,  315  Waldo  St., 
Rockford,    III. 

CENEALOCY:  Mrs.  Grace  Hayes  Jones,  R.  3, 
Newport,  Wash.  (Hayes,  Terrill,  Dexter,  Sher- 
wood, Wood,  Burr,  Tuttle);  Mrs.  Florence  White, 
2828  N.  Fairview,  R.  1,  Decatur,  III.  (Austin, 
Warnick,  Wornack,  Kasson);  Ralph  Thomason, 
Aledo,  III.  (Thomason,  Thomasson,  or  Thomison); 
Fred  Harris,  933  Royal  Rd.,  Wichita,  Kan. 
(Bryant,  Chesney,  Foushee,  Van  Dyke);  Mrs. 
Lawrence  A.  Grimes,  RD  1,  Rome,  N.Y.  (Cronk, 
Cronkhite,  Durey,  Thornton);  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hayes  Baldwin,  217  Pennsylvania,  Garden  City, 
Kan.  (Bishop,  Harris,  Wade,  Johnson,  Pyle, 
Hayes);  Marian  Weaver,  RR  3,  Pittsfield,  III. 
(Hcintzelman). 

Mrs.  Naomi  Lenon,  Box  525,  Patagonia,  Ariz. 
(Lenon,  Brunt,  Shoemaker,  Selby,  Cline,  Willough- 
by,  Wagner,  Wegner,  Burrous);  Mrs.  W.  J. 
McCord,  RD  1,  Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  (Davidson, 
Groehl,  McCord);  Mrs.  Herbert  Spiclman,  Peters- 
burg, Ohio  (Pryor,  Aaron,  Moser,  Geohart, 
Bower,  Griffith,  Geller,  Exline);  Ernest  N.  Hoque, 
106  William  St.,  Aliquippa,  Pa.  (Hoguc,  Tull, 
Scales,  Powell,  Mahan,  Giddens);  Mrs.  Ray 
Farley,  1379  W.  Commerce,  Lewisburq,  Tenn. 
(Royal,  Hill,  Stone,  Joyce,  Yarbroush);  Rev. 
Harry  Gleim,  Box  56,  Dike,  Iowa  (Glcim,  Sham- 
bough). 

Mrs.  Verda  Green  Fligg,  310  W.  Burlington  St., 
Fairfield,  Iowa  (Green);  Mrs.  H.  W.  Maris,  Unit 
1,  Apt.  49A,  Pecos,  Tex.  (Maris,  Records,  Cad- 
well,  Cotton);  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Harrison,  820 
E.  Clarkson  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  (White);  Mrs. 
Elma  Pcrigo  Marquez,  10110  E.  Palm  Ave., 
Bellflower,  Calif.  (White,  Bowman,  Little,  Kil- 
gorc,  Pcrigo,  Perrigo,  McLcod,  Rand,  Wright, 
Wilson,  Kenny,  Marquez,  Valequcla,  DeAlbar, 
Blanco,  Townsend,  Hayes,  Russell,  Godman);  Jay 
Reese,  Echo,  Ore.  (Rccs,  Reese,  Staats,  Enos, 
House,   Mills). 

HANDKERCHIEFS:  Dorothy  Stimson,  5439  31st 
St.,  NW,  Washington  15,  DC;  Mrs.  G.  E.  Blanch- 
ard,  2018  High  St.,  Portsmouth,  Va.  (with 
crocheted    edges). 

HISTORY:  Wesley  Johnston,  7522  Chappcl,  Chi- 
cago, III.  (Civil  War);  Mrs.  Elsie  C.  Wells,  Bakers- 
field,    Vt.     (of    Bakcrsfield,     tracing     familcs     that 
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moved  west  such  as  Adams,  Ayres,  Boutwcll, 
Brigham,  Child,  and   many  others). 

HORTICULTURE:  Mrs.  D.  O.  Corner,  508  10th 
St.  NW,  Canton,  Ohio  (gourds);  Mrs.  Lillian 
Hendrickson,  2  Oaklawn  Ave.,  LaVale,  Md.  (Afri- 
can violets). 

INDIAN  ARTIFACTS:  Mrs.  Willard  Duffy,  R.  1, 
Okarche,    Okla. 

INDIAN  LORE:  Mrs.  William  Peters,  655  First 
Parish  Rd.,  Scituate,  Mass.;  Harry  Davis,  79  E. 
Greenwich    Ave.,    Roosevelt,    N.Y. 

INSECTS:  Lanny  Browder,  E-5  Seminary  Village, 
Louisville,    Ky.    (raising    crickets). 

KEY  CHAINS:  Ellen  Willits,  RR  3,  Greenfield, 
Ind.;  John  S.  Young,  1210  St.  Louis  St.,  Edw.rds- 
ville.   III. 

MINERS'  LAMPS:  Robert  Lenon,  Box  525, 
Patagonia,   Ariz. 

MODELS:  Gary  Bevington,  4532  Boulevard  PL, 
Des  Moines   11,   Iowa   (control-line  airplanes). 

NEEDLEWORK:  Miss  Buel  McGhee,  305  Sunflower 
Dr.,  Wichita  11,  Kan.;  Mrs.  Thomas  Crawford,  Jr., 
Box   42,    Perryopolis,    Pa. 

OBJECTS  BEARINC  'LORD'S  PRAYER':  Mrs. 
Ruth  Tompkins,  50  Hano  St.,  Allston,  Mass. 

PENCILS:  Sibyl  N.  Moore,  19  E.  Masonic  View 
Ave.,  Alexandria,  Va.;  Sue  Williams,  RR  2,  Butler, 
Ohio;  Rev.  Dale  W.  Sharp,  Box  234,  Buckner,  Mo.; 
Tommy  Mann,   Box   145,   Bluemont,  Va.   (lead). 

PENNANTS:  Russell  Sage,  Box  357,  Spencer,  Ohio. 

PHOTOCRAPHY:  Mrs.  Harold  Shufelt,  RR  2,  Burr 
Oak,  Mich. 

PIGEONS:  Edward  G.  Weber,  8510  Inwood  Ave., 
Dayton   5,  Ohio. 

PILLOW  CASES:  Mrs.  Arthur  Behnke,  20  S.  14th 
St.,   Hamilton,   III. 

PINS:  Juanita  Skulley,  Hermitage,  Tenn.  (scatter); 
Supt.  Arthur  J.  Kahabka,  Whiteside  County  Nurs- 
ing   Home,    Round    Grove,    III.     (scarf    and    stick). 

PLATES:  Mrs.  Jessie  Sollers,  Box  131,  Cedar  Vale, 
Kan.   (wood,   china,  glass). 

POST  CARDS:  Mrs.  R.  J.  Lyon,  Box  616,  Redmond, 
Wash.;  Mrs.  Joseph  Lockard,  275  S.  Eighth  St., 
Columbia,  Pa.;  Janice  Burt,  113  Lyons  St.,  Ben- 
nington, Vt.;  Nancy  Martin,  2203  Camellia  Dr., 
Wilmington,  N.C.;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Brannon,  Box  143, 
Ferris,  Tex.  (of  churches);  Miss  Lorean  Miller,  410 
Howard  St.,  Boone,  N.C.;  Connie  Myers,  35601 
Lorain    Rd.,    North    Ridgeville,    Ohio. 

Richard    Lay,    RR    3,    Box    298,    Chandler,    Okla.; 
Mrs.    Mary    Bruning,    223    E.    Second    St.,    Milford, 


Pssst!  Not  now,  Charlie — you  can  lool{ 
for    the    rare    coins    after    the    serried 


Del.  (of  churches);  Flora  Bennett,  RR  2,  Lenox, 
Iowa  (of  churches);  Mrs.  Virginio  T.  Rowley,  8640 
Oakleigh  Rd.,  Baltimore  14,  Md.  (of  churches); 
Dessie  Kerr,  1217  W.  Healey,  Champaign,  III.;  Lois 
Davidson,  Star  Route  Box  42,  Hemet,  Calif.;  Mrs. 
Marie    Winegardner,    R.    1,    Harrod,    Ohio. 

Daniel  V.  Taylor,  3  E.  Market,  Newport  4,  Del 
(of  state  flowers);  Caren  J.  Estes,  1601  79th  Ave. 
Oakland,  Calif.;  Sandra  Bridges,  819  Franklin  St., 
Columbus,  Ind.;  Nancy  Taylor,  3  E.  Market  St., 
Newport  4,    Del.    (of   flowers,   state   maps). 

POSTER  STAMPS:  Mrs.  W.  T.  Ovind,  239  E. 
South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City  11,  Utah. 

RAISINC  PULLETS:  Mrs.  Lulu  L.  Core,  R.  2,  West 
Liberty,   Ohio. 

ROCKS:  Dinah  Lee  Baer,  206  Spruce,  Dumas,  Tex.; 
LeRoy  G.  Diederik,  2022  S.  102nd,  Tacoma  99, 
Wash,    (also   cuts    stones). 

RUCS:  Nina  G.  Barger,  120  Roe  Rd.,  Paradise, 
Calif,  (hooked,  braided);  Mrs.  Nellie  Thompson 
11    Cherry    St.,    Brookville,    Pa. 

SEA  SHELLS:  Mrs.  W.  D.  McClellan,  Box  57, 
LaVerne,  Calif.;  Ava  Willey,  Box  182,  Preston,  Md. 

STUFFED  TOYS:  Mrs.  George  D.  Athey,  422 
Columbia  Ave.,  Williamstown,  W.Va.  (making 
them);  Marsha  Lewis,  221  Topeka  Ave.,  Topeka 
Kan.  (animals);  Mrs.  Arnold  Steller,  208  Washing- 
ton   St.,    North    Manchester,    Ind. 

SUCAR  BOWLS  &  CREAMERS:  Mrs.  Gerald  A 
Zeran,    Box  444,   Rockford,    Iowa. 

THIMBLES:  Mrs.  Ken  Evans,  RR  1,  Box  293 
Terre   Haute,   Ind. 

TOY  TRAINS:  William  H.  Larkin,  138  E.  Louder 
St.,   Philadelphia   20,   Pa. 

TRIVETS:   Mrs.   Lottie   Grimes,   RD   1,   Rome,   N.Y 

UNUSUAL  NAMES:  Glenna  Basore,  Box  425 
Granville,   Ohio. 

VACATIONS:  Mrs.  J.  V.  Croker,  1326  Fairviev. 
Wichito,  Kan. 


PEN  PALS  (open  to  age  18):  Judy  Willimann  (10 
24  Zabriskie  St.,  Haledon,  N.J.;  Carole  Gladfeltt 
(13),  RD  1,  Dillsburg,  Pa.;  Connie  Erickson  (12 
7039  Lavendale,  Dallas  30,  Tex.;  Douglas  Yarr 
(13),  120  Maple  St.,  Jackson,  Minn.;  Jewel  Kille 
(15),  1305  Sixth  Ave.,  Worthington,  Minn.;  Jo 
Robinson  (16),  R.  1,  Box  204,  Freeport,  Pa 
Betty  Cox  (16),  Box  892,  Goulds,  Fla.;  Tanya  Stuai 
(17),  2  Suffolk  Ct.,  Oceanside,  NY.;  Brend 
Chastain  (15),  RFD  1,  Lincoln,  Mo.;  Betty  Connt 
(15),  1442  E.  Fifth  St.,  Connersville,  Ind.;  Alic 
Carbee  (15),  Rockford,  Iowa;  Beth  Resler  (13 
733  Highland,  Norman,  Okla.;  Jo  Ann  Butler  (11 
RR   5,    Columbia    City,    Ind. 

Mike  Gaines  (12),  312  Wall  St.,  Winchcstc 
Ind.;  Nathan  Martin,  Jr.  (12),  1326  Dewey  St 
Anderson,  Ind.;  Nancy  Wiand  (10),  26  Oak  St 
Cottonwood  Falls,  Kan.;  Paula  McSpadden  (16 
4952  Third  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis  9,  Minn.;  Shirk 
Claycamp  (18),  Rice,  Kan.;  Patricia  Bittner  (13 
RR  2,  Westwood,  New  Castle,  Ind.;  Janice  Gau 
(13),  Box  281,  Monitor,  Wash.;  Valeric  Hagc 
(7),  R.  2,  Box  192-E,  Everett,  Wash.;  Betty  Ca 
lison  (141,  Carter,  Mont.;  Martha  Ellen  Garre 
(17),   RFD  4,    Eaton,  Ohio. 

Janie  Murphree  (15),  R.  1,  Waverly,  Tenn 
Nancy  Farmer  (15),  502  Chestnut  St.,  Scottdal 
Pa.;  Dale  Gault  (10),  Box  281,  Monitor,  Wash 
Penny  Sterns  (15),  2815  Avenue  A,  Council  Bluff 
Iowa;  Joanne  Grant  (13),  14  S.  Riegel  Ave.,  Wai 
Shoals,  S.C.;  Marilyn  Storrcr  (14),  RR  2,  Madisoi 
Kan.;  Janet  Garrett  (13),  RR  4,  Eaton,  Ohio;  Bet- 
Grant  (11),  14  S.  Riegel  Ave.,  Ware  Shoals,  S.C 
Barbara  Campbell  (12),  245  Hepburn  St.,  Milro 
Pa.;  Monna  Casey  (16),  RR  1,  Dufur,  Ore.;  Elwanc 
Madeline  Fager  (8),  R.  1,  Box  109,  Henderso 
Iowa. 

Kitty  Harlan  (14),  3928  Scarritt,  Kansas  City  2 
Mo.;  Lance  (7),  Danny  (9),  and  Sandy  (15)  Blak 
RD   1,   Finleyvillc,   Pa.;   Roberta   (11)   and   Roxanr 

(14)  Van  Deusen,  616  W.  Oak  St.,  Stillwater,  Minn 
Julie  Ann  Lacy  (11),  Box  245,  Garnett,  Kan 
Carol  Lambert  (14),  4701  Clark  Ave.,  North  III 
dustry,  Ohio;  Marilyn  Howell  (14),  R.  2,  Mila 
Ind.;  Marilyn  Oitzmann  (16),  Box  14,  Nc 
Albin,  Iowa;  Donna  Bigelow  (81,  500  First  Avej 
Duncansvillc,  Pa.;  Kathryn  Beneke  (15),  Box  lj 
New   Albin,   Iowa. 

Joyce  Goodwin  (16),  RR  1,  Rockwell  City,  lowl 
Kathleen  Ford  (14),  204  High  St.,  Hampton,  N.H| 
Wanda  Austin  (16),  Canton,  Minn.;  Jeanne  Moo 
(12),  Box  903,  Minden,  Nev.;  Elaine  (14)  and  Anij 

(15)  Henry,    Fern    Ave.,    Blackwood    Terrace,    N.| 


Together/May  19 
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When  the  paralyzing  blizzard 
struck,  an  SOS  went  out  to 

the  Methodist  minister  on: 


Mission  in  the  Mohawk 


■— • 


THE  BIG  SNOW  hit  Albany  County,  N.Y.,  on  a  Satur- 
day. Quickly,  roads  were  blocked,  hundreds  of  families 
!  isolated  in  the  hills  above  Voorheesville.  Snowplows  bogged 
down  in  drifts,  20  feet  high  in  many  areas  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley. 

By  Tuesday  night  the  food  and  fuel  situation  was  critical. 
The  Red  Cross  put  in  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Walter  E.  Taylor, 
pastor  of  First  Methodist  Church  and  disaster  chairman  at 
Voorheesville.  "Wally,  we  must  have  25  bundles  of  food  by 
seven  o'clock  tomorrow  morning." 

Taylor  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  eight  o'clock;  stores 
were  closed.  But  he  promised:  "We'll  do  it." 

He  went  to  work.  Lights  went  on  in  darkened  stores  as 

merchants  left  their  warm  homes  in  response  to  his  calls. 

»  Volunteers — many  from  Taylor's  450-member  church,   the 


only  Protestant  house  of  worship  in  town — made  their  way 
to  the  Red  Cross  disaster  center  in  a  garage. 

For  four  hectic  days  and  nights,  the  parson  stuck  to  his 
post.  Three  helicopters — giant,  two-rotor  Flying  Bananas  lent 
to  the  Red  Cross  by  the  Air  Force — delivered  more  than  200 
sacks  of  food,  over  500  gallons  of  fuel  oil. 

By  Saturday  the  crisis  was  over.  On  Sunday  morning  the 
preacher  entered  the  pulpit  and  preached  a  sermon  he  had 
planned  for  weeks.  The  subject:  "Pride,"  one  of  man's 
"Seven  Deadly  Sins."  During  the  week  he  had  seen  a  mod- 
ern version  of  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan. 

"It  was  a  wonderful  thing,"  he  told  his  congregation,  "to 
see  how  so  many  of  you  were  willing  and  eager  to  put  in 
long  hours  of  selfless  service  to  others  in  this  emergency. 
You  have  given  a  true  demonstration  of  self-forgetfulness." 
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Mapping  the  drops: 
Taylor  {right)  worlds 
with  Mrs.  Sydney 
Vunc\,  local  volunteer, 
and  Red  Cross  execu- 
tive Dexter  Gallusa. 


Busy  days  and  sleepless  nights  are  the  rul 
as  vital  food  and  fuel  pour  into  a  storag 
room  at  disaster  headquarters.  Taylor  (left 
checks  contents  of  bags  ready  for  emcrgene 
distribution.  The  blizzard  resulted  in  hara 
ship   to   some   1,800   families   in    the   area 


Special  care  is  taken  by  the  Rev,  Walter  Taylor  as  he  helps  load  this 
50-pound  bug  into  a  helicopter.  The  sac\  contains  food  for  an  eight- 
months-old  infant  whose  parents  have  been  snowbound  in  the  hills. 
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Chief  coffee  maker  is  the  pus/or  who,  with  Mrs.  Vunc\ 

(background),  prepared  mails  for  dozens  of  Red  Cross  and 
other  workers  helping  at  the  Voorheesville  disaster  center. 


Back  at  the  church,  pastor  soothes  a  boy  whose  home 
was  burned  before  blizzard.  Child  had  been  staying  with 
the   Taylors,  visited  Sunday   school  for  the  first  time. 


Story  time  for 

children  precedes 

1    ylor's  first  sermon 

after  disaster.   By 

note,  things  are 

returning  to 

norm  xl. 


May  195o\Toeether 
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ORGANIZATIONS 

r^ai&e     THottccf    Scurfy 


The  ffismbrmibt  of  Pictorial  Plates 
Edwards'  exquisite  10-inch  pictorial  plates  are 
cherished  mementos,  a  valuable  source  of  in- 
come to  your  organization — an  inspiration  to 
all  your  members!  Edwards'  authentic  com- 
memorative designs  are  the  Rembrandt  of 
quality,  superior  etching-like  reproduction  of 
your  building  or  scene  on  genuine  porcelain  of 
original  ceramic  patterns.  Wholesale  prices, 
organizations,  only.  Without  obligation  write 
for  prices  and  beautiful  free  illustrated  brochure. 
Ask  for  Folder  T.  [BBS 

St&Wtdd'  CHINA  &  GLASSWARE  CO.    W$ 

CHESTERTOWN,  MARYLAND  ^-^ 

THE  CONSISTENT  ADVERTISERS  IN 
TOGETHER 

MERIT  YOUR  PATRONAGE. 


6ENTLEY  &  SI 
quality  CHOIR  ROBES 
have  set  the  standard 
of  excellence  ever 
since  1912.  Custom- 
tailored  of  fine  fabrics, 
for  your  lasting  enjoyment. 
PULPIT  ROBES,  too, made 
in  the  same  quality  way. 

Write  for  Catalog  F-2 


BENTLEY  & 

SIMON      Inc. 


LADIES! 

Discover  how 

NAPKINS 

have  brought  success 
to  thousands  of  fund- 
raising  projects . . . 

MAIL  THIS 
COUPON  TODAY... 
for  your  FREE  samples! 


-js* 


The  Grace  Line  Co./^ 


801  LaSalle  Ave. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

!    Without    obligation,    send    Actual   Naukln 
I   Samples  and  quantity  prices.  Dept.  T-S8 

I     Name , — - 


I 


Addr 


City 


_Zone Slale_ 


of   the   world    parish 


CHURCHMEN  ASK  BAN  ON  NUCLEAR  BOMB  TESTS 


Should  nuclear-bomb  tests  be 
banned?  That  was  debated  pro  and 
con  in  Together's  Powwow  in  No- 
vember, 1956.  Since  Soviet  Russia's  an- 
nouncement that  she  is  suspending  such 
tests,  it  has  become  an  even  hotter  issue. 

Many  American  churchmen  deplore 
U.S.  reluctance  to  take  such  a  step — as 
has  long  been  urged  by  the  central 
committee  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  Last  November  the  Method- 
ist Board  of  World  Peace  appealed  to 
the  U.S.  to  give  bold  leadership  on 
bomb-banning  through  the  UN. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  E.  Taylor  of  that 
board  also  spoke  out  after  Russia  an- 
nounced suspension  of  bomb  tests. 

While  agreeing  that  the  U.S.  missed 
a  golden  opportunity,  he  cautioned 
against  decrying  or  deriding  the  Soviet 
statement.  "If  we  do,  we  lose  stature 
among  the  nations,"  he  asserts.  "Nor 
should  our  leaders  passively  await  events 
to  see  how  Russia  will  follow  this  up. 

"We  cannot  presume  to  appraise  all 
the  motivations  involved  in  such  a  de- 
cision since  USSR  policies  are  not 
openly  arrived  at  in  the  manner  of  free 
democracies.  But  it  behooves  us  in 
Christian  charity  to  expect  practice  to 
jibe  with  pronouncement  unless  events 
prove  otherwise." 

Taylor  urged   U.S.  action   "to  burst 


open  the  stalemate  and  open  up  chan- 
nels leading  to  arms  limitation  and 
further  safeguards  of  peace." 

Daily  more  voices  are  being  heard. 
Dr.  George  MacLeod,  moderator  of  the 
Church  of  Scodand's  General  Assembly, 
protested  a  government  statement  that 
the  United  Kingdom  might  use  nuclear 
weapons  if  Russia  launches  a  major  at- 
tack with  conventional  arms.  And  in 
Germany,  Protestant  youth  leaders 
spoke  out  against  atomic  armaments  for 
the  West  German  Army. 

In  New  Haven  and  Philadelphia, 
pacifist  marchers  set  out  on  a  week -long 
walk  to  the  UN.  On  the  West  Coast, 
the  30-foot  ketch,  Golden  Rule,  spon- 
sored by  a  pacifist  group,  sailed  for  the 
Pacific  test  area  near  Eniwetok.  Newest 
crew  member  is  a  Methodist,  Orion 
Sherwood,  28,  a  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y., 
science  teacher. 

And  in  Ohio  and  Minnesota,  nearly 
2,000  pastors,  many  of  them  Methodists, 
mailed  appeals  to  President  Eisenhower 
to  cancel  the  Pacific  tests  scheduled  to 
run  until  August. 

Also,  a  resolution  from  the  Wiscon- 
sin Annual  Conference  world  peace 
committee,  urging  President  Eisenhow- 
er to  seek  an  international  testing  ban, 
has  been  inserted  in  The  Congressional 
Record  bv  Sen.  William  E.  Proxmire. 
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Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnain,  Washington,  D.C.,  {center)  enjoys  a  jol{c  with  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  at  a  conference  of  U.S.  organizations 
seekjng  liberal  international-trade  policies.  Bishop  Oxnain  offered  the  invocation. 

Together/May  1958 


Charge  Ads  'Brainwash'  Public 

Methodists  and  other  Protestanl 
groups  arc  backing  Congressmen  who 
would  curb  liquor   advertising. 

Prohibition  oi  interstate  transmission 
ot  liquor  advertisements  by  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio,  and  TV  is  urged  in  a 
liill  sponsored  by  Sen,  William  Langer 
(  R.  N'.IX).  A  similar  bill  has  been  in 
troduced  in  the  1  louse  ol  Represents 
lives    \>\    Rep.    Kugcnc   Siler    (R.-Ky.). 

Meanwhile,  a  now  Methodist  state 
ment  has  denounced  "continued  in 
vasion  ot  the  American  home  by  liquor 
advertisers  who  seek  to  indoctrinate 
even  our  children." 

Dr.  Caradine  R.  Hooton,  Board  oi 
Temperance  general  secretary  and  presi- 
dent ot  the  interdenominational  Com 
mittee  on  Alcohol  Problems,  charged 
that  liquor  advertisers  spend  more  than 
$400  million  a  year  tor  time  and  space 
to  "brainwash  the  American  public." 
This,  he  added,  does  not  cover  the  "fan- 
tastic production  costs  of  television  com- 
mercials and  full-color  printed  adver- 
tisements." 

Also  supporting  the  anti-liquor  ad- 
vertising bills  are:  American  and  South- 
ern Baptist  Conventions,  Assemblies  of 
Cod,  Augustana  Lutherans,  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-Day  Saints  (Mormons), 
Church  of  the  Nazarene,  Disciples  of 
Christ,  Evangelical  Lutheran,  Five  Year 
Meeting  of  Friends,  Presbyterian  U.S. 
and  U.S.A.,  Reformed  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, Seventh-day  Adventists,  United 
Church  of  Christ,  and  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  North  America. 

3  Amendments  Now  Law 

Three  new  amendments  now  are  part 
of  The  Methodist  Church's  constitu- 
tion. 

Major  interest  has  focused  on  one 
which,  in  effect,  is  a  new  system  of  vol- 
untary integration.  It  makes  it  easier  for 
churches  and  annual  conferences  in  the 
Central  (Negro)  Jurisdiction  to  trans- 
ler  to  white  annual  conferences  and 
jurisdictions.  Every  transfer  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  all   parties. 

Other  changes  double  the  number  of 
'ay  representatives  to  annual  confer- 
ences from  many  large  churches,  and 
raise  the  maximum  number  of  delegates 
to  General  Conference,  meeting  once 
every  four  years,  from  800  to  900. 

These  new  laws,  proposed  at  the  1956 
General  Conference,  cleared  the  last 
hurdle  when  the  Council  of  Bishops 
canvassed  votes  from  127  annual  con- 
ferences and  declared  the  amendments 
in  full  effect.  Members  approved  the 
speedier  transfer  procedure,  21,064  to 
1,623.  The  other  two  also  passed  by 
overwhelming  majorities. 

The  bishops,  originally  scheduled  to 
meet  in  Havana,  moved  their  meeting 
to  Miami  because  of  Cuba's  revolution. 
Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  Washing- 
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The  World  Service  fund  makes 
possible  a  world-wide  ministry 
through  specialized  agencies  — 
a  ministry  of  preaching,  teaching, 
healing,  and  saving. 
World  Service  is  the  basic  be- 
nevolence program  of  the  Church. 
Apportionments  represent  mini- 
mum needs  in  a  period  of  rising 
costs.  Meeting  these  needs  is  now 
our  first  concern. 


The  World  Service 
program  of  The  Methodist 
Church  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  is  dependent 
on  the  money  which  is 
received  from  local  churches 


YEAR'S  END  MAY 31,1958 


COMMISSION  ON  PROMOTION 


DONOR   PLATE 

Handsome  embossed  metal  name  plale  with 
each  table  if  ordered  before  July  15. 

Pin  this  ad  lo  your  inquiry  to  qualify. 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  PRICES 
AND  DISCOUNTS— TO  CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS,  CLUBS,  LODGES,  SOCIETIES 
AND  ALL  ORGANIZATIONS 
*»  Over  48,000  institutions  own  and  use  our 
modern  Monroe  Folding  Banquet  Tables.  Ideal  for  your  dining  and  recrea- 
tional activities.  Act  now  on  our  Gift  or  Memorial  Plan.  Write  for  details. 
COMPLETE  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST.  Beautiful  50th  Anniversary  Edition. 
Monroe  Folding  Tables.  68  models  and  sizes.  Folding  Chairs.  Table  and 
Chair  Trucks,  Movable  Room  Partitions,  Folding  Platform  Risers,  etc. 
THE   MONROE   COMPANY       •       59   Church   Street       •       Colfax,    Iowa 


STEEL 
FOLDING 

CHAIRS 


FOLDING 
TABLE 
TRUCKS 
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FOLDING 
CHAIR 
TRUCKS 


PORTABLE 
PARTITIONS 


VACATION   BIBLE   SCHOOLS 

-MEDICAL    EXPENSE    P  R  0  T.E  C/f  I  6  U 
FDR    ACCIDENTS 

Broad  Benefits 

Prompt  Courteous^ 
Service 

Also  for  Day  Ca 

Write  for  Details 


mps 


BROTHERHOOD    MUTUAL    LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 


230    E.    BERRY    STREET 


FORT   WAYNE    2,    INDIANA 


FOLDING  TABLES  / 

A  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG      I 
WAND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICES     ( 

J.RRedington&Co. 


DEPT.  52         SCRANTON  2.  PA. 


Since  1889  LEADING  DESIGNERS  and  CRAFTSMEN  of 

STAINED  GLASS 

CHURCH  FURNISHINGS  &  BRONZE  TABLETS 

PAYne-spieRS  sgudios 

41-54  EAST  13th  ST.  •   PATTRSON     8.  N.  J. 
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i€    ^-&     *  A  Miscellaney  of  Dates  6  Divers  Interesting  Matters  j& 
(or  People  Called  Methodist  ^  ("1, 


A   change   of  fortune   hurts 

a  wise  man  no  more  than  a  change 

of  the  moon — B.  Franklin 


MAT  katk  XXXI  days 

A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  cKosen 

tkan  great  rickes, 
And  loving  favor  ratker  tkan  silver 

and  gold. — Proverbs 

Gas  rationing  empties  U.S.  kigkways,  1942 
Bread  prices  soar  to  6c  a  loaf,  1898 
Information  Please  starts  quiz  trend,  1938 
JKluersgate  Jimtoay 

A  prosperous  fool  is  a  grievous  burden 
Revised  New  Testament  publisked,  1881 

1st  day's  sales:  4H  million! 
Clara  Barton  founds  American  Red  Cross, 
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Men  are  used  as  they  use  others 
Jokn  D.  Rockefeller,  97,  d.,  1937 

He  gave  away  $700  million! 
Brooklyn  Bridge  opens,  1883 
piorlu  J^eririrc  J^mtuau 
Robert  Morris'  bank  plan  approved,  1781 
Ckicago's  1st  elevated  trains  rumble,  1892 
Fleets  of  little  boats  cross  Ckannel, 

Evacuate  Britisk  troops,  Dunkirk,  1940 
Wisconsin  admitted  to  Union,  1848 
Memorial  Day 
Walt  Wkitman  b.,  1819 


JUNE  katk  XXX  days 

To  tke  ckurck  in  tke  morning  and  tkere 
saw  a  wedding  .  .  .  and  tke  young  people  so 
merry  witk  one  anotker! — Pepys  Diary 

International  Skut-ins'  Day 
Elizabetk  II  crowned  queen,  1953 
Wm.  Harvey  d.,  1657 

He  discovered  blood  circulation 
"Onward  Ckristian  Soldiers"  sung,  1865 
Si*  loosely  in  the  saddle  of  life 
U.S.  aboliskes  imprisonment  for  debt,  1798 
Furlougk    Missionary    Conf.,    Greencastle, 

Ind. 
^Hctluiuist  ^tubertt  Ban 
When  men  speak  ill  of  thee, 

live  so  as  nobody  will  believe  them 
Dutck  settlers  reack  Mankattan,  1610 
Comstock  Lode  found,  Nevada,  1859 
First  naval  battle  of  Revolution,  1775 


■  Brooklyn  Bridge,  con- 
necting Brooklyn  and 
Mankattan,  was  de- 
signed by  Jokn  A. 
Roebling,  wko  was 
fatally  injured  wkile 
directing  its  construc- 
tion. His  son  finisked 
tke  job.  It  cost  $15 
million  —  and  probably 
kas  been  "sold"  to  gulli- 
ble visitors  more  times 
tkan  any  otker  bridge — 
sometimes  for  as  low  as$i. 
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Fr   I  1st  dougkboys  sail  from  New  York,  1917 
G.  K.  Ckesterton  d.,  1936 


■  Words  to  "Onward 
Ckristian  Soldiers"  were 
written  by  tke  Rev. 
Sabine  Baring-Gould  for 
tke  ckildren  of  kis  par- 
isk  in  a  Wkit  Monday 
marck.  Tkey  sang  it  to 
a  tkeme  from  Hayden's 

Sympkony  in  D  '.  But 
in  1871  Englisk  composer 
Sir  Artkur  Sullivan  of 
tke  famous  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  ligkt-opera  team 
("H.  M.S.  Pinafore",  & 

'Mikado"),  was  so  in- 
spired by  tke  message 
tkat  ke  composed  tke 
stirring  tune  now  used 
tkrougkoutCkristendom. 


ton,  D.C.,  took  office  as  council  presi 
dent.  Elected  to  succeed  him  next  year 
was  Bishop  Marvin  A.  Franklin,  Jack 
son.  Miss. 

The  council  tapped  Bishop  William 
C.  Martin,  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  deliver  th< 
episcopal  address  at  the  1960  Genera] 
Conference  in  Denver.  This  message 
comparable  in  purpose  to  the  Presi 
dent's  State  of  the  Union  message,  i: 
issued  over  the  signatures  of  all  th( 
bishops  and  delivered  on  opening  day 

Seek  UN  Space  Authority 

Methodists  in  Hawaii  are  calling  foi 
creation  of  a  UN  authority  to  contro 
space  exploration. 

At  its  53rd  annual  meeting.  th< 
church  recommended  the  UN"  be  sivei 
"ultimate  regulatory  powers  over  al 
space  carriers  of  either  man  or  mate 
rial." 

Delegates  also  urged  the  U.S.  t< 
"take  the  moral  leadership"  in  draftin 
a  plan  to  limit  atomic-bomb  tests.  Onl 
those  tests  which  do  not  risk  physic! 
welfare  would  be  permitted  under  thi 
plan. 

In  other  resolutions,  delegates  urge 
curbs  on  Sunday  commercializatio 
and  all  forms  of  gambling,  and  tot; 
abstinence  from  beverage  alcohol  b 
church  members. 

Officials  reported  membership  in  2 
Methodist  churches  in  Hawaii  ii 
creased  by  643  to  4,275  in  1957. 

7  in  8  a  Tither 

In  Minnesota,  one  family  in  eigl 
tithes. 

Survey  takers  have  learned  this  in 
state-wide  sampling.  They  found  cc 
lege-educated  Minnesotans  most  i 
clined  to  give  a  tenth  of  their  incon 
to  church  and  charity.  Thirteen  p 
cent  of  Minnesota  Protestant  famili 
tithe,  the  researchers  disclosed,  cor 
pared  with  seven  per  cent  of  Rom;' 
Catholic   families. 

In  another  quarter — Texas — or 
Methodist  official  board  has  announce 
that  all  19  of  its  members  tithe.  Tr 
church  is  a  rural  one,  Eureka  Churc 
in  Corsicana  District. 

Uruguay  Still  Resists  Church 

Methodists  in  Uruguay  arc  celebra 
ing  their  80th  year  of  uphill  strugg 
in  what  one  Methodist  leader,  the  Re 
Hugh  C.  Stunt/,  of  Montevideo,  cal 
the  most  secular  country  in  the  Wester 
hemisphere.  The  government,  enure 
men  stress,  makes  no  acknowlcd 
ment  of  religion  and  the  people  large 
ignore  it. 

In  this  setting,  where  Easter  Wccl 
is  "Tourist  Week'*  and  ChristmJ 
"Family  Day."  Methodists  are  launc'l 
ing  a  campaign  to  increase  church  merl 
bership  and'  raise  5100,000  for  socil 
and  religious  work.  Half  the  montl. 
will  go  toward  a  Goodwill  Industrial 
building. 
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Foreign  Policy,  Theology 

BISHOPS  URGE 
FRESH  APPRAISAL 

In  a  message  to  The  Methodist 
Church,  the  Council  ol  Bishops  h.is 
called  lor  a  fresh  look  at  current  U.S. 
foreign    policy   and   religious   thought. 

Two  changes,  says  the  council,  could 
vastly  alter  the  course  ol  events. 

1.  The  idealism  ol  the  American 
people  th.it  sparked  the  Declaration  ol 
Independence  and  Constitution  must 
become  dominant  in  .»  revised  U.S. 
foreign  policy-  one  where  concern 
tor  the  welfare  ol  .ill  nun  is  made  abun- 
il.mtlv  clear. 

J.  Much  current  religious  thought 
must  rid  itsell  ol  defeatism  and  pessi- 
mism. The  Christian  faith  holds  that 
love  conquers,  that  hearts  can  he 
Strangely  warmed,  that  both  new  men 
unl  a  new  society  are  possible  here 
>nd   now. 

On  international  policy,  the  bishops 
say: 

"Politically,  we  appear  to  have  lost 
the  initiative.  Others  act  and  wc  re- 
spond. We  tend  to  think  primarily  in 
terms  ol    security  and   ol    defense. 

"The  strength  requisite  to  security 
is  essential.  Nevertheless,  when  our 
major  concern  is  defense  and  we  mo- 
bilize our  thinkers  and  our  scientists 
to  this  end,  we  may  survive  for  a  time, 
but  wc  shall  never  win  the  war  for 
the  minds  of  men. 

"Instead  of  telling  the  peoples  of  the 
world  that  our  economic  aid  is  given 
because  we  are  children  of  our  Father 
and  because  we  want  a  peaceful  world, 
we  advise  them  that  such  aid  is  in  our 
own  national  interest  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  our  own  security. 
They  take  us  at  our  word. 

"No  wonder  the  children  of  God 
whose  skins  are  black  or  brown  or 
yellow  march  with  the  Communist  who 
says  there  is  no  color  barrier  among 
Communists. 


"Hi!  Can  Billy  come  out  and  play  now?" 
May  1958\Together 


"Political  policies  based  upon  the 
philosophy  ol  the  market  place  arc  not 
likelj    to  eventuate   in   the   good    will 

and    the   mutual    respci  t    thai    .1    family 

01  peaceful  nations  requires." 

On    current   theology,    the    bishops   say: 

"Wc  discuss  the  theme  lisus  Christ, 
the  I  [ope  ol  the  World'  but  main  mini 
to   have   lost   hope. 

'John  Wesley  was  not  a  man  to 
underestimate  the  sinfulness  ol  man, 
hut  he  knew  man  could  be  redeemed. 
Now,  however,  a  strange  theology  has 
been  infiltrating  our  thought.  It  results 
in  passive  anil  patient  acceptance  ol  in- 
justice and  ol  exploitation  and  calls 
upon  man  to  await  God's  good  time.  .  . 

"Methodism  needs  a  nco-Wcslcvan- 
ism.  'The  personal  knowledge  ol  the 
love  ol  Cod  and  ol  its  transforming 
power  in  human  lite  is  the  creative 
source  ol  Methodism.  The  Gospel 
which  historic  Methodism  proclaimed 
was  the  Gospel  ol  Salvation  from  sin; 
and  salvation  meant  not  only  forgive- 
ness of  past  sins  but  a  new  relationship 
which  brings  the  assurance  of  final  vic- 
tory over  everything  that  comes  between 
man  and  God.' 

"We  are  not  called  upon  to  lead  our 
people  to  theological  air-raid  shelters. 
It  is  our  obligation  to  call  them  to  an 
altar  where  in  encounter  with  the  Eter- 
nal,  the  forgiving  love  of  the  Father 
may  be  experienced  and  Christ  may  be 
heard  again  to  say,  'Follow  Me.'  " 

Christian  Faces  Science  Age 

What  is  the  Christian's  economic 
responsibility  in  an  industrial  age? 

The  Board  of  Social  and  Economic 
Relations  and  six  other  Methodist  agen- 
cies have  decided  to  mull  over  the  prob- 
lem next  fall.  "The  Church  in  the 
Working  World"  will  be  the  theme  of 
their   national    conference,  Oct.  3-Nov. 

2  in   the   Sheraton-Gibson   Hotel,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Representatives  from  management, 
ownership,  labor  and  other  groups 
will  speak. 

Protestants  Duck  Politics 

Protestants  are  neglecting  their  re- 
sponsibility in  politics.  What's  more, 
when  they  do  try  to  influence  decisions 
involving  moral  issues  they  are  inef- 
fective. 

So  charges  Dr.  E.  Clinton  Gardner, 
Candler  School  of  Theology  (Emory 
University,  Ga.)  professor  of  Christian 
ethics. 

At  a  conference  on  church  and  poli- 
tics sponsored  by  the  Board  of  Tem- 
perance, he  assailed  the  "widespread 
tendency  to  regard  politics  as  a  dirty 
business,"  something  to  avoid. 

"What  is  needed,"  he  declared,  "is 
not  cynicism  and  self-righteous  with- 
drawal by  Christians,  but  more  con- 
cern and  participation  in  political  life." 

(iardncr     pointed     out     that     many 


Security  and  Joy 

for  YOU. ..for  Them 

Mail  the  con  pon.  Learn  how  you  can  assure  votir- 
gelf  of  present  happiness  and  future  security  with 
perpetual  blessing 


to  God's  neglected 

children.  I  his  joy 
anil  blessing  can  be 
yours  by  investing 
in  God's  program 
to  spread  the  gospel 
by  means  of 

THE 

ANNUITY 

PLAN 

Guarantees  you  an 
income  as  long  as 
youliveata  high  rate 

of  return  with  un- 
questioned safety. 
No  loss,  no  worry, 
no  Will  trouble.  An- 
nuities in  amounts 
from  $100  up.  In- 
vestigate this  plan 
which  helps  your- 
self and  others  too- 


Kentucky  Mission  Children 


Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Book 

"  Bright  Horizons  "  explains 
The  Annuity  Plan,  answers 
questions,  illustrates  _*• 


Missionary  work 


Dept.  T5-39-8 




Rev.  H.  Burnham  Kirkland, 
150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  II.N.Y. 


Dear  Mr.  Kirkland:  Please  send 
■    me  free  copy  of  "Bright  Horizons"  setting  forth  ALL 
the  advantages  of  The  Annuity  Plan.  No  obligation. 


■    Na 


Address  _ 


Zonc_ 


State. 


■    Division    of    World    Missions    and    Division    of 
*    National  Missions  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of 


aJ!IJ'.UJ!M.imj||l|:H!l 

■  Dept.  T5-39-8  150  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  11,  N.Y. 


QUICKIY  FOID 
OR  UNFOID 

FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM  USES 


9/UtML 


UiHe* 


TOPS  OF 

MASONITE 

PRESDWOOD  •  FIR 

&  BIRCH  PLYWOOD  • 

LINOLEUM  'PLASTICS 

STRONG,  RIGID 

TUBULAR 

STEEL  LEGS 


Send    for   folder   I 

MITCHELL    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

2748  S.  34th  St.,  Milwaukee  46  .  Wis..  Dent   r 


Sterling  Silver 

METHODIST 

SYMBOL 

By 

Fine    Jewelry 

Since       1851 

Beautifully    hand    crafted 

in   Sterling   Silver — a    cherished   symbol    for    all 

Methodists — at    your    local    jeweler. 


Walter  E.  Hayward  Co.,  Inc. 


Attleboro.  Mass. 
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School  Directory 


after  high  school 
...what? 


''  For  generations,  Taylor  Uni- 
versity has  helped  Christian 
young  people  prepare  for  their 
places  in  life. 

Vitally  Christian  .  .  .  fully 
accredited  .  .  .  coeducational 
.  .  .  Taylor  trains  its  students  to  think  crea- 
tively ...  to  make  decisions  in  harmony 
with  God's  will. 

To  learn  more  about  Taylor  and  what  it 

has  to  offer  you,  write  for  free  viewbook. 

Address  Dept.T-58. 


BAXTER  SEMINARY 

Baxter,  Tennessee  (Nashville  75  miles) 
Founded  1908  by  Methodist  Board  of  Education. 
Well-rounded  college  [jrei>uratory  and  vocational 
training  in  Christian  atmosphere.  Grades  9-12. 
Dedicated  teachers.  Wholesome  student  life.  Op- 
portunities to  accept  responsibility  and  leadership. 
Bate:  $840.  Located  in  lakes  region.  For  Infor- 
mation write: 

Paul  T.   Barker,   Pres..   Baxter  Seminary 
Baxter,  Tenn. 


Taylo 


UNIVERSITY 

UPLAND     .     INDIANA 


-    PENNINGTON    - 

Methodist     College     Preparatory     School     for 
Boys.   Owned   by   the  New  Jersey  Conference. 

Collrye  preparatory.  Fully  accredited;  graduates 
in  S!)  colleges.  Crades  7-12.  All  sports.  Gym.  pool. 
Guidance,  developmental  reading,  crafts,  shops, 
music.  New  dormitory.  Moderate  rate.  Endowed. 
Established  1838.  Write  for  catalog. 
Ira    S.    Pimm,     D.O.,     Box    45,    Pennington,     N.    J. 


TILTON    SCHOOL     &£•»„. 

'lliorovigh  college  preparation  for  boys,  grades  8-12. 
Established  in  1845  by  clergymen  and  laymen  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  First  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
character  and  the  development  of  Christian  leader- 
ship. Small  classes,  understanding  masters,  stimulat- 
ing instruction.  Large  gym.  Extensive  sports  pro- 
gram including  skiing,  skating,  mountain  climbing. 
Outing  Club,  Glee  Club,  Debating,  Dramatics.  Moderate 
tuition.  Early  application  advised.  Catalog. 
J.  Cordon  Jeffries,  Dean 
Box  I,  Tilton  School,  Tilton,  New  Hampshire 


RAISE  MONEY  EASILYandwHh Dignity 


Correspondence  Notes  and  Envelopes 
EACH  SHEET  WITH  A  PHOTO  OF  YOUR  CHURCH 

a  Year- Around  Seller! 

Quickly,  easily  sold  for  $1  per  box  of  24  sheets  and 
24  envelopes.  Generous  profits  for  your  church 
group.  No  experience  necessary.  For  samples  and 
full  information,  just  write: 

SPALDING  PUBLISHERS,  Dept.  A       754  E.  76th  St.,  Chicago  19,  III. 
CLASSIFIED  ADS 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS  are  accepted  for  miscellaneous  items  of  general  interest  to 
TOGETHER  readers  such  as :  Sale  of  personal  property  ;  Requests  for  items  wanted  ;  Service  offers 
of  interest  to  individuals  of  local  churches  ;  Help  wanted  ;  Positions  wanted  ;  Hobby  materials  or  ex- 
changes ;  Houses  or  camps  for  rent ;  Tours.  No  Agents  wanted  or  Opportunity  for  profit  advertis- 
ing. Rate:  Minimum  charge — $10.50  (14  words).  75c  each  additional  word.  CLOSING  FIVE  WEEKS 
IN  ADVANCE  OF  PUBLICATION  (15th).  For  use  of  "Box  No.  .  .  .  TOGETHER":  add  $1.00. 
Address  TOGETHER— Classified  Dept.,   740   N.  Rush  St.,  Chicago  11. 

CASH  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ALL  ORDERS 


BOOKS   WANTED 

OLD  GOLD  AND  JEWELRY 

RELIGIOUS    LIBRARIES    PURCHASED.    Send 
list    or    request    details.    Baker    Book    House, 
Dept.   TG,   Grand  Rapids  6,  Michigan. 

HIGHEST  CASH  PAID  FOR  OLD  GOLD, 
Broken  Jewelry,  Gold  Teeth,  Watches,  Dia- 
monds, Silverware,  Spectacles.  FREE  Infor- 
mation.   ROSE    REFINERS,    Heyrcorth    BIdg., 

EVANGELIST 

Chicago  2. 

POSITION  WANTED 

JOSEPH  BROOKSHIRE  .  .  .  Methodist  approved 
.    .    .    National    references    .    .    .    Preparation 
program    .    .    .    Preacher,    Soloist    .    .    .    Full 
information.  Box  431,   Lexington,  Kentucky. 

OLDER  LIBRARIAN  DESIRES  position. 
September,  preferably  church-centered  insti- 
tution. Write:  Box  T-16,  TOGETHER. 

RESORTS 

HELP  WANTED 

GARDNER-ROGERS  HOMESTEAD:  Owner  op- 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANT,   Large   Methodist 
Church,     Sacramento.     California.     Experience 
and     acceptable     training     required.     Starting 
salary    $5000    to    qualified    person.    Box    T-17, 
TOGETHER. 

erated  since  1900.  Milk,  eggs,  cream,  vegetables 
from  our  five  hundred  acre  farm.  Running 
water  in  most  bedrooms.  Shumeboard.  croquet, 
ping-pong,  horseshoe  pitching,  picnics.  Golf  and 
swimming  nearby.  Reasonable  rates.  Refined 
clientele.   Middletown  Springs,  Vermont. 

NURSERY   SCHOOL  DIRECTOR— Creative   full 
day    program.     Enrollment    54.    Salary    $4620. 
First   Methodist   Church,    Santa   Monica,   Calif. 

VACATION  AT  BEAUTIFUL  Southeastern 
Methodist  Assembly,  Lake  Junaluska,  North 
Carolina.    Write    Lakeside    Lodge    for    folder. 

nUCANIST-DIRECTOR,    middle   age   man.    Mul- 
tiple choir  system — -Proven  methods.   Recitalist 

Two  people  $4.00  to  $6.00,  third  person  $1.00. 
STAMPS 

— Academic       background.       Box       T-19, 
TOGETHER. 

GIGANTIC  COLLECTION  FREE.  Includes  tri- 
angles, early  United  States,  animals,  commem- 

DIRECTOR    OR    MINISTER    OF    EDUCATION 
and       Music.       San       Francisco       area.       First 
Methodist      Church,      502      Virginia,      Vallejo, 
California. 

oratives,  British  Colonies,  high  value  pictorials, 
etc.  Complete  collection  plus  big  illustrated 
magazine  all  free.  Send  E('  for  postage.  Gray 
Stamp   Co.,  Dept.   TO,  Toronto,   Canada. 

TOURS 

I'OSITIONS     for     experienced     secretary,     clerk 
typist,     electrician,      painter,      and     carpenter 
open    at   an    Evangelical    Christian    College   lo- 
cated in  the  Midwest.  Year  around  employment. 
Interview   required.    Box   T-18,   TOGETHER. 

SEE  HOLY  LAND,  NOW!  Fourth  Summer 
Odyssey  leaves  June  16;  includes  Mt.  Sinai. 
Thebes.  Babylon,  Petra  plus  Europe.  Fifth 
Christmas  Pilgrimage  leaves  Dec.  6.  Conducted 
by  Bible  professors;  free  lectures,  budget 
priced,  time  payments.  Bible  Lands  Seminars 
(phone  3751)    Box  3-TL,  Wilmore,   Ky. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WRITERS — Your  stories,  poems,   family  history, 
memoirs,    etc.,    professionally    typewritten    and 
prepared  for  personal   memorial   or  submitting 
to     publishers.     Free     estimate.     Mrs.     Martha 
Rosso,     548     Hampden     Road.     Upper     Darby. 
Penna. 

OLD  MEXICO^Tune  17-July  4,  EASTERN 
CANADA,  July  10-26.  PACIFIC  NORTH- 
WKST.  August  2-21,  EAST  COAST.  August 
'.i-2'<.  All  tours  personally  conducted  in  private 
automobiles,  Write  fer  brochure.  The  Powells. 
S01G    El    Capitan    Drive.    La    Mesa,    California. 

Christians  believe  their  only  duty  is 
voting.  But,  by  ignoring  party  caucuses, 
conventions,  and  organization  of  sup-l 
port  for  candidates,  they  never  get  in- 
volved in  the  real  process  of  policy 
formation. 

Gardner  also  scored  those  persons 
who  "merely  cast  a  protest  vote  for  a 
third-party  candidate  with  no  chance 
of  winning  .  .  . 

"By  failing  to  organize  their  strength 
and  reconstruct  a  corrupt  order,  thew 
share  the  responsibility  for  the  perJ 
petuation  of  the  corruption." 

Youth  Wants  to  Know! 

"Is  kissing  wrong2" 

Teen-agers  sought  Christian  answers 
to  questions  like  this  in  an  interdenom- 
inational study  course  in  Corydon,  Ind. 

In  this  case,  a  physician  answered. 
Kissing  is  not  wrong,  he  held,  if  it  is  a 
matter  of  friendship.  "But  if  it  is  used 
for  arousing  sexual  tensions  between 
unmarried  people,  it  can  lead  to  much 
grief  and  is  therefore  obviously  wrong.' 

The  Harrison  County  Ministerial  As 
sociation  started  the  course  to  offset  sus- 
pected lack  of  common-sense  guidance 
in  Christian  attitudes  offered  by  th< 
home,  church,  school,  and  community 
organizations. 

The  250  attendance  far  exceeded  ex 
pectations.  Six  sessions  were  held,  wit! 
discussions  on  love,  marriage,  and  othe 
human  relations. 

The  physician,  Dr.  David  J.  Duke; 
emphasized  that  monogamy  and  mar 
tal  fidelity  are  vital  to  sound  civilize 
tion.  He  advised  teen-agers,  "Lean  o 
your  parents  for  advice,  or,  if  you  nee 
to.  talk  with  your  physician  or  mini: 
ter." 

Catholics  Snub  Baccalaureate 

The  thorny  issue  of  high-school  ba< 
calaureate  services  is  back  in  the  new- 
It  involves  Roman  Catholic  studeni 
attending  religious-type  services  in  nor 
Catholic  settings.  Catholics  are  forbic 
den  to  attend  services  in  non-Catholi 
churches. 

In  Portland.  Me.,  Roman  CathoP 
students  and  their  parents  have  bee 
ordered  not  to  attend  services  whethi 
in  schools,  churches,  or  other  meetin 
places.  Catholic  Bishop  Daniel  |.  Fro 
ney  ruled  that  the  "format"  of  the; 
ceremonies  "is  always  New  Englan 
Congregationalism"  and  violates  th 
conscience  of  "those  who  are  not  proi 
ucts  of  this  tradition." 

Three  Minneapolis  high  schools  ha\ 
substituted  dedication  programs  ft 
baccalaureate  services.  Five  others  sti 
call  their  events  baccalaureates  but  the 
arc.  in  effect,  nonreligious. 

And  at  Moundsville,  W.Va.,  whet 
last  year  22  Catholics  in  the  graduatin 
class  sat  out  commencement  exercise 
as  spectators,  the  school  board  is  mi 
ing  attendance  at  baccalaureate  service 
optional. 
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"Sour    godliness    is    the    devil's    religion" 

—JOHN   WESLEY 


Morning   services  of  the   University 

Methodist    Church    at    Austin,    Tex., 

posed     recently     with     the     postlude, 

Sleepers,  .  tidi^e! 

1m  \   B.    Payni  .    Austin,   Tex. 


Alter  church  one  Sunday,  a  woman 
in  the  congregation  turned  to  her  hus 
land  and  asked,  "Did  you  notice  the 
chinchilla  coat  on  the  woman  sitting 
iust  ahead  of  us,  dear?" 

Her     husband     blushed.     "Er — no. 
A I  raid  I  dozed." 

"Well!"  His  wife  said,  huffily.  "A 
lot  of  good  the  service  did  you'" 

— Mrs.  Ollil  M.   Brinks,  Sunland,  Cnlij. 


Notice  in  a  church  bulletin:  "There 
will  he  a  church  picnic  Thursday 
ifternoon.  If  it  rains  in  the  afternoon, 
the   picnic   will   be   held    in   the   morn- 

— Mns.  H.  Hindman,  Album,  Pa. 


In  Sunday  school,  a  teacher  was  dis- 
bssing  sin.  "Can  anyone  tell  me,"  she 
Eked,  "what  we  must  do  before  we 
ire   lorgiven    for   our   sins?" 

A    moment's    silence.   Then    came    a 

childish  voice,  hopefully: 

"Sin?" 

— Frances  Benson,   Holly,   Colo. 


All  through  life,  the  violent-tempered 
woman  had  henpecked  her  husband, 
quarreled  with  her  neighbors,  scolded 
her  children.  Now  the  preacher  was 
conducting  funeral  services  for  her.  He 
had  just  started  to  speak  when,  out  of 
the  dark  sky,  flashed  a  fiery  bolt  of 
ightning  and  a  deafening  roar  of 
thunder. 

One      mourner      nudged      another. 

■Veil,"  he  announced.  "I  see  she  got 

there  all  right." 

SChaiu.es  Mathis,   Wildwood-by-the-Sea,  N.J. 


is      Send  in   your  javoritc  church-related 
al  chuckle.   //   we   print   it,   you'll  receive 
S5.  Sorry — no  contributions  can  be  re- 
turned.— Eds. 

/  May  1958\Together 


.  for  your  group 


"('hips  off  the  old  bloc/t":  that's  what 
Boston  University  judges  call  twin  sons 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Popplcti'cll , 
Fall  River,  Mass.  The  boys  are  among 
40  youngsters  of  School  of  Theology 
students  competing  at  annual  baby 
show — where    every    tot    wins    a    title. 

Are  Sunday  Schools  Napping? 

Weekday  religious  instruction  is 
more  effective  than  Sunday  schools,  a 
Virginia  church  leader  believes. 

He  commended  the  weekday  "re- 
leased time"  plan  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
religious  educators  in  Omaha,  Neb. 
Under  the  program,  pupils  are  excused 
lrom  public-school  classes,  usually  one 
hour  a  week,  to  attend  religious  classes 
in  churches  or  other  buildings  outside 
school  property. 

Dr.  Minor  C.  Miller,  executive  secre- 
tary, Virginia  Council  of  Churches, 
said  that  in  his  state  less  than  half  the 
children  from  6  to  16  are  enrolled  in 
Sunday  schools  "after  three  centuries 
of  separate  denominational  effort." 

But  in  communities  offering  weekday 
instruction,  95  per  cent  attend  religious 
classes. 

Dr.  Frederick  H.  Ohlert  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  added  that  one  third  of  pu- 
pils enrolled  in  released-time  classes  are 
unchurched. 

But  the  released-time  idea  has  its 
problems.  In  Sierra  Madre,  Calif.,  for 
example,  the  school  board  recently 
voted  against  a  released-time  proposal 
tor  the  second  time.  A  Methodist  pas- 
tor, the  Rev.  Chilton  C.  McPheeters, 
has  heen  a  leading  advocate  of  the  plan. 

Too,  the  idea  of  released  time  is  com- 
peting with  other  proposals  for  bring- 
ing religious  values  to  school  children. 
Roman  Catholics  and  some  others  say 
a  better  answer  lies  in  pushing  parochial 
schools,  with  aid  from  public  funds. 
Many  Protestant  leaders,  however,  op- 
pose this  and  are  working  to  bolster 
public  schools  as  the  mainstay  of  U.S. 
education.  They  suggest  that  religious 
training  come  from  the  home,  church 
(including  released  time),  and  trom  the 
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KEEPSAKE  PLATES 

PICTURE  VOIR  CHURCH 

Evei  y  mombci  and  fi  iend  "f  youi 

Church    Will    want    one    o(    ill  CSC 

beautiful   glajjcd-por<  clain   plates, 

featuring  youi   church  in  lovely  color. 

Distinctive  picture  is  fired  into 

glaze  by  the  "Ccrama-Etch"  process, 

ours  exclusively  .  .  .  \\ill  neve,  comi 

off!  Decorated  in  23  Kt.  Gold 

.  .  .  choice  of  border  designs.  Write 

today  for  full-color  catalog,  wholesale 

prices  and  samples  of   pi. ties. 

No    Obligation. 


■/-■>   WORLD  WIPE 

P.O.  Box   955     •     Covington,  Tenn. 

'lll.l!l.»    A   X.X.X   X.xLx.X    i   JL.J.   X    A    X.»-»  J   •' 

YOUR  GUARANTEE  OF  FINEST  QUALITY 
,«  All   KEEPSAKE   PLATES   arc  *. 

j3  decorated    by   our   exclusive  L', 

j3  CERAMAETCH   PROCESS  fy 


Order  Any  Book 

.  .  .  you  see  reviewed  in  TOGETHER 
at  the  publisher's  advertised  price — 
we  pay  the  postage  to  you. 

THE  METHODIST 
PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

Order  from  House  seivintj  you 
Ualtimore  :i     •     Chicago  11     •     Cincinnati   2 
Dallas  1       •       Detroit   1       •       Kansas  city  (i 
Nashville  2    •     Kew  York  11    •    Pittsburgh  SO 
I'ortland  5  •   lticlimond  10  •   San  Francisco  2 
Shop  at  our  COKESBURY  BOOK  STORES  in: 
ATLANTA.  72  Broad  St.,  N.W. 
UOSTON.    ".77   liovlsion  St. 
LOS    ANGELES,    r,2li    Santa    Monica    Blvd. 


^ 


:  Manufacturers  of  Church  Worship  Aids 
exclusively  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century ...  Write  for  catalog  and  listing 
of  local  dealers  desirous  of  serving  you. 

SUDBURY  BRASS  GOODS  CO. 


Dept.  12 


55  Sudbury  Street,  Boston  14,  Mass. 


CHOIR   ROBES 


Newest  colorfosf  fabrics  available. 
Write  for  Catalog   A-74 

E.  R.  MOORE  CO. 

268  Norman  Ave.,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 

932  Dak  in  St.,  Chicago  13,  III. 

1641  N.  Allesondro  St., Los  Angeles  26, Calif 
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teaching  oi    moral  and   spiritual   values 
in   public  schools. 

In  the  International  journal  of  Reli- 
gious Education  (official  education 
journal  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches),  six  leading  Christian  edu- 
cators have  branded  the  controversy  as 
needless. 

Discover  Old  Methodist  Papers 

Valuable  Methodist  historical  docu- 
ments have  been  unearthed  from  the 
basement  of  Vanderbilt  University's 
divinity  school,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Bard  Thompson,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  church  history,  found  the  pa- 
pers in  an  old  safe  below  the  school's 
Wesley  Hall.  The  safe  apparently  had 
not  been  opened  since  it  was  saved 
from  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  old 
hall  26  years  ago. 

The  material  included: 

1.  Pamphlets  of  sermons,  hymns, 
and  discourses  of  John  Wesley,  founder 
of  Methodism,  and  others.  They  were 
published  during  Wesley's  lifetime  and 
are  thought  to  be  first  editions. 

2.  A  letter  written  by  Francis  As- 
bury,  America's  pioneer  Methodist  bish- 
op. 

3.  A  diary  (covering  May  7,  1790- 
Feb.  18,  1791),  notebooks,  and  ser- 
mons of  William  McKendree.  Most  of 
the  material  dates  from  before  he  was 
elected  bishop. 

4.  An  1802  letter  from  Thomas 
Coke,  one  of  Wesley's  close  associates  in 
England.  He  came  to  America  in  1784 
to  help  organize  Methodism  in  this 
country. 

Score  U.S.  Immigration 

Leaders  of  the  refugee-resettlement 
programs  of  eight  Protestant  denomi- 
nations want  "basic  changes"  in  the 
U.S.  immigration  law. 

They're  asking  Congress  to: 

1.  Finish  the  Hungarian  program  by 
receiving  3,000  additional  refugees  of 
the  19,000  Hungarians  still  in  Austria. 

2.  Bring  the  basis  of  the  quota  sys- 
tem up  to  date  by  substituting  the  1950 
census  for  the  1920  census. 

3.  Give  priorities  to  close  relatives 
of  U.S.  citizens  or  residents,  to  skilled 
workers  in  arts,  science,  and  industry, 
and  to  escapees,  pcrsecutees,  and  refu- 
gees. 

4.  (rive  fuller  support  and  leadership 
to  the  UN  refugee  program  and  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration. 

Immigration  legislation  passed  by 
Congress  last  September  only  partly 
revised  the  basic  law,  the  churchmen 
say.  In  their  view  it  is  increasingly 
urgent  to  revise  the  McCarran-Wahcr 
Act  of  1952.  They  especially  deplore 
the  national  origins  quota  system. 

Methodists  are  represented  by  Dr. 
Gaither  P.  Warfield,  general  secretary, 
Methodist  Committee  for  Overseas  Re- 
lief. 


Bishop,  Editor  Guests  at  Fair 

Two  American  Methodists  will 
preach  at  the  Protestant  Pavilion  at  the 
Brussels  World's  Fair  this  summer. 

Bishop  Arthur  J.  Moore,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  will  speak  July  20,  and  Dr. 
T.  Otto  Nail,  editor.  The  New  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  July  27. 

Half  of  the  American  share  (S100,- 
000)  for  financing  the  glass-and- 
aluminum  structure  has  been  raised, 
according  to  Charles  C.  Parlin,  Meth- 
odist layman  and  co-chairman  of  the 
U.S.  section  of  the  fair's  International 
Christian  Committee.  Parlin  hopes  to 
raise  the  remaining  $50,000  before  the 
fair  closes  in  October. 

NEWS  DIGEST  .  .  . 

CHURCH  FORCES  LOSE.  Gar- 
dena,  a  Los  Angeles  suburb,  has  voted, 
3-1,  to  keep  its  gambling  clubs.  The 
vote  was  a  defeat  for  the  Civic  Im- 
provement League,  which  has  been 
fighting  to  rid  the  town  of  legalized 
gambling,  and  one  of  its  leaders,  the 
Rev.  Sanford  Sweet,  Methodist  pastor. 
Under  California  law  any  city  can 
license  drawrpoker  parlors  but  Gardena 
is  said  to  be  the  only  one  which  has 
done  it  on  such  an  elaborate  scale. 

HONOR  FOR  PUBLISHER.  Lov- 
ick  Pierce,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Methodist  Publishing  House,  is  one 
of  50  leaders  in  mass-media  communi- 
cations who  will  serve  as  honorary 
chairmen  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
school  of  journalism's  50th  anniversary. 
The  event  begins  in  August. 

WIDE-OPEN  SPACES.  The  nearest 
church  may  be  60  miles  away,  but  iso- 
lated families  in  South  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, and  Wyoming  get  their  Sunday- 
school  lessons  anyway,  thanks  to  a  new 
Methodist  program  of  radio  broadcasts 
and  mail  lessons. 

FRENCH  PAYS  OFF.  Her  concen- 
trated study  of  French  language  and 
customs  has  won  for  Methodist  Kath- 
erine  Jane  Lyles,  19,  of  Shreveport,  La., 
a  job  as  honor  guide  at  the  Brussels 
World's  Fair.  She'll  be  overseas  28 
weeks. 

CIVIC-MINDED  EDITOR.  Alexan- 
der Nunn,  an  Alabama  Methodist  who 
has  given  outstanding  service  to  civic 
activities,  agriculture,  and  church,  is 
one  of  seven  1958  national  winners  in 
the  4-H  alumni-recognition  program. 
He  is  vice-president  and  executive  edi- 
tor of  the  Progressive  Farmer  Co., 
Birmingham. 

25  TO  1.  In  1957,  it  took  25  Meth- 
odists to  win  one  new  member  on  pro- 
lession  of  taith,  a  study  now  reveals. 
Total  Methodist  membership  last  year: 
9,566,629.  Number  who  joined  on 
"profession":  378,031. 


Shopping 


TOGETHER 


Looking  for  presents,  practical 
things?  These  items  are  recom 
mended.  You  must  he  satisfied  oi 
these  shops  will  refund  youi 
money  when  you  return  item 
promptly  (except  personalized) 
Please  enclose  payment. 


Safolv  Handles —  Putting 
screens?  Washing  walls?  Stori 
winter  things?  For  "safety  first,"  y 
need  Steady  Grips.  These  tubul 
steel  handles  add  14  inches  to  heu 
and  reach,  yet  provide  rigid  ha 
holds.  Do  away  with  awkward  stret< 
ing,  balancing.  Just  step  up.  hang  < 
Handles  screw  on,  off  easily,  fit  a 
size  wood  or  aluminum  stepladd 
$2.39  pair.  Steven  Donay  Co..  De 
T,  2940  S.  38th  St.,  Milwaukee 
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iii iii  rov«»rntf«'  \  small  invest- 
lent  will  bring  you  the  best  insur- 
iiHc  \(iu  can  get  against  cloudbursts. 

n  a  small  .'>\  1  in.  package  you'll  keep 
our  full-length  plastic  Rain  U  rap. 
t's  full  enough  to  wrap  about  you, 
our  hat.  and  purse,  and  even  a  few 
bckages.  Made  especially  for  enier- 
bncies,  it  fits  into  your  pocket,  purse. 
>r  glove  compartment.  98^;  3  for 
~2.~r>.  Gorlmm  Sales  Co.,  3337  Wil- 
liirr  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 


•iilvor  Mark  — A  meaningful  gift 
or  your  graduate  might  be  his  very 
iwn  sterling  book  clip — subtle  com- 
diment  to  his  reading  choices.  Or  it 
nakes  a  treasured  memento  for  a 
riend.  The  21/_'-iri.  clip  is  engraved 
vith  2  or  3  initials,  rhodium-plated  to 
>revent  tarnishing.  Specify  cross  with 
quare  top,  crest,  or  round.  Print. 
Jnderline  initial  of  last  name.  $1.25. 
l/i'/o  Fashions,  58XE  Buffum  St., 
'jynn,  Mass. 


"Aye-Aye"  Style  Set  j  o  u  r 
course,  me  hearties!  \\  ith  thi>  Grand 
\ltuinri  compass  ensemble,  \<>u  can, 
\\  hether  Dad,  or  the  graduate,  i>  a 
landlubber  or  a  sea  lover,  they'll  put 
a  shipshape  finish  to  his  suit.  Taste- 
full)  designed  with  real  compasses  sel 
in  sterling.  Lad)  mariners  love  the 
culT  links  lor  ship  or  shore  blouses. 
Links,  $10:  clasp.  $9.  Both,  $18.65 
(tax  inc.).  Young  Co.,  Dept.  7.  7640 
A'.  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 


l»«-lfi    Blu«»   Wedding  Tile 

Here's  romantic  practicality — a  spe- 
cial tile  for  the  bride  to  put  under  her 
first  plate  of  biscuits.  Later  the  newly- 
weds  will  hang  it  on  the  wall,  for  it 
shows  their  names,  date  and  city  of 
their  wedding,  time  they  said  "I  do." 
Painted  by  ceramists  in  Holland;  6 
in.  square;  4-6  weeks  delivery.  Print 
full  names,  date,  time.  city.  $2.95. 
Buckleys  Imports.  Dept.  T,  734  17th 
St.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 


Work  Light-ener — If  Dad  com- 
plains that  he  can't  see  when  he's 
fixing  things,  he  needs  this  flashlight- 
screwdriver  kit.  While  mending  a 
light  plug,  or  working  on  car  or 
hobby,  he  can  put  light  on  his  subject. 
Vinyl  case  is  fitted  with  6-in.  chrome 
flashlight  with  removable  bracket  for 
four  interchangeable  screwdriver 
blades  (2  regular.  2  Phillips  head). 
$2.50.  Gayle's,  Dept.  T,  440  W.  24th 
St.,  New  York. 


Quick,  Decorative  Radishes— 50< 

Just  one  push  of  the  radish  on  this  Ingen- 
ious little  plastic  device  and  like  magic  —  a 
perfect  rose  of  a  radish!  Quick,  safe,  auto- 
matic... easy  to  clean!  No  sharp  knives. 
Now  you'll  have  time  for  decorative  radish 
roses  on  every  relish  plate  you  serve.  ROSE- 
BUD RADISH  MAKER  only  50*.  postage 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  please  or  your  money  backl 
Order  direct  by  mall  from  Sunset  House, 
2296  Sunset  Bldg.,   Los  Angeles   16,   Calif. 

1000 

Name   & 

Address 

Labels  $1 

ANY  3  DIFFERENT 
ORDERS  $2  ppd! 

SAVE!   SPECIAL   OFFER! 

Sensational  bargain  !  Your  name  and  address 
handsomely  printed  on  1000  finest  quality 
gummed  labels.  Padded.  Packed  with  FREE, 
useful  Plastic  GIFT  BOX.  Use  them  on  station- 
ery, cheeks,  books,  cards,  records,  etc.  Beauti- 
fully printed  on  finest  quality  summed  paper 
1000  only  $1.  SPECIAL— SAVE  MONEY!  ANY 
3  DIFFERENT  ORDERS  $2.  Makes  an  ideal 
jrift.  If  you  don't  agree  this  is  the  buy  of  the 
year,   we'll   refund   your   money   in   full. 


HANDY  LABELS 


534  JASPERSON  BLDG.. 


CULVER  CITY  1,  CALIF. 


108  SQUARE  FEET  OF  PLASTIC,  $1 

You'll  find  hundreds  of  uses  for  this  big 
9  x  12  foot  plastic  translucent  cloth.  Cut 
and  stitch  Into  aprons,  tablecloths  and 
appliance  covers.  Cut  It  Into  small  pieces 
to  cover  lawnmower,  bicycle,  baby  car- 
riage. Protect  Inside  or  outside  furniture, 
auto,  rugs,  car  upholstery.  For  picnic  or 
beach  spread.  Use  as  cover-up  when 
painting.  Waterproof,  greaseproof.  All  in 
one  piece  —  no  seams!  Guaranteed  or  money 
back!  Tremendous  value!  Only  $1,  postage 
paid.  Order  several  COVER-UPS  from 
Sunset  House,  2297  Sunset  Building,  Los 
Angeles  16,  California. 
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NARROW  AS  AN  ARROW  are  handlaced  mocs  for  the 
outdoor  girl  who  likes  to  hike,  or  the  girl  who  relaxes 
indoors.  Over  223  sizes  of  comfortable  mocs  for  the  hard 
to  fit.  Foam  crepe  soles;  smoke,  white,  red  or  taffy 
leather.  Full  and  half  sizes  3  to  13,  AAAAAA  to  EEE. 
Purchases  can   be  exchanged.   COD'S  accepted.  $5.95   plus 

50c   post.   Guaranteed  to   please! 

PERSONALIZED  LUGGAGE  TAGS 
For     Father's     Day!     Handsome     Gold     or 
Silvery    Rhodium-plated    metal   tags    iden- 
tify your  suitcases  as  first   class  travelers. 
Name    and    address    engraved    on    2    or    3 

(lines    (up   to    15    letters    per    line).    Sturdy 
,     ,.,al'.       Morocco    leather    strap.     I3i"xl"    suitcase 
tag.     Use    to    identify    other    personal     be- 
"*3u/       longinqs.    SI. 50    ppd:   2   for   $2.75    ppd. 

MOCCASIN. CRAFT,    58-XF,    Buffum    St.,    Lynn,    Mass. 
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COFFEE  URNS 

72-CUP  OR   48-CUP 

for  your  Church  kitchen 

ALSO   AVAILABLE 
Stainless  Steel  Flatware,  Automatic 
Electric   Roasters,  Banquet  Tables, 
Electric    Griddles,    Covered    Sauce- 
Pans,  Mixer  and  Beaters,  also  Cash 

for  distributing  products  to  members. 

Call   Your   Rawleigh   Dealer  or  Write 

THE    W.    T.     RAWLEIGH    COMPANY 

Dept.  T,  Freeport,   III. 


Pews,  Pulpit  £  Chancel 

FURNITURE         a 


EARLY 
DELIVERY 

WRITE  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 


J.  P.  REDINGTON  &  CO. 


DEPT 


SCRANTON     2,     PA 


High  School  Course 

at  Home 


Many  Finish  in  2  Years 

Go  as  rapidly  as  your  time  and  abilities  permit.  Course 
equivalent  to  resident  school  work  —  prepares  for  college 
entrance  exams.  Standard  H.  S.  texts  supplied.  Diploma. 
Credit  for  H.  S.  subjects  already  completed.  Single  subjects  if 
desired.  High  school  education  is  very  important  for  advancement 
in  business  and  industry  and  socially.  Don't  be  handicapped  alt 
your  life.  Be  a  High  School  graduate.  Start  your  training  now. 
Free  Bulletin  on  request.  No  obligation. 

American  School,  Dept.  H 536 ,  Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago 37 


ATTENTION  W.S.C.S. 

Here  is  an  easy  way  for  your  group  to  make 
money.  Sell  STA-BRITE  once-a-day  eye  glass 
cleaner.  Let  men  and  women  who  wear  glasses 
see  STA-BRITE.  They  buy!  One  sale  leads 
to  others  on  personal  recommendation.  Pocket 
size.    Prices    and    2    samples,    postpaid,    $1.00. 

C.  &  H.  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY 

P.    O.    Box    1884  •  Gary,    Indiana 


PULPIT  &  CHOIR  GOWNS 

Pulpit  Hangings — Altar  Cloths 

Bible  Markers — Communion  Linens 

Embroideries — Fabrics 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 

tt,niMarlcin9   121    Years  °/«„,« 

lOOl    Service  to  the  Church   1958 

and  Clergy 

COX  SONS  &  VINING,  Inc. 

131    Ia»l    23rd   Street,  New  Yori.   10,  N.Y. 


NAME  PRINTER  ppd.  $1 
It's  so  easy  to  personalize  all 
your  stationery,  envelopes,  books 
chocks,  etc.,  with  your  own  per- 
sonal name  printer.  Comes  in 
handsome  plastic  box  with  ink 
pad  in  separate  compartment. 
Ideal  oift  tor  home  or  office.  Up 
«*■*••'  to  3  lines  of  copy  includod — 
V*  extra   lines  25c  oach. 


Only  $1.00  ppd.:  2  tor  $1.75 
SHARP    SUPPLY    CO..    P.    O.    Box    568.     Rutland. 


VI. 


ADVERTISING? 


7  10  N.  Rush 
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For  rates  irri/<>  to: 

Together 

Advertising  Department 

Chicago  1  1.  Illinois 


Dr.  Evelyn  Duvall,  left, 

with  daughter,  Joy,  collaborator. 


\ 
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V^<AR  DATING,  a  lively  topic  in  almost  any  household,  is  give; 
a  thorough  airing  in  What's  What  About  Car  Dating?  (page  22] 
This  is  a  chapter  from  Dr.  Evelyn  Millis  Duvall's  new  book 
The  Art  of  Dating  (Association  Press,  $2.50),  and  was  writtei 
in  collaboration  with  her  daughter,  Joy.  In  private  life,  Joy  is 
mother  whose  son  has  a  while  to  wait  before  he  worries  abou 
car  dating.  He  is  "crowding  two." 

Dr.  Duvall  has  written  many  other  books  and  pamphlet; 
Regional  consultant  for  the  American  Institute  of  Family  Relation; 
and  of  more  similar  groups  than  space  permits  listing,  Dr.  Duva 
knows   her   subject — as   you'll   agree  when   you   read   her   article 


Some  flying-saucer  students  believe  the  moon  is  already  occupiec 
Maybe  it  is,  maybe  it  isn't.  In   any  event.  Sir  Leslie  Munro 
question,    Who  Should   Own   the  Moon?,  asked   on   page    10, 
thoughtfully  answered  by  a  Methodist  bishop,  the  scientist  wh 
put  Vanguard  into  orbit,  and  a  U.S.  senator. 

Bishop  Marvin  A.  Franklin  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  analyzes  tr 
spiritual  problems — and  states  the  answers.  John  P.  Hagen,  Proje' 
Vanguard  director,  speaks  for  science.  And  Sen.  John  Sparkma 
(D.-Ala.)  takes  up  the  legal  aspects.  Here  is  a  unique  Pouico 
on  a  subject  sure  to  be  front-page  news  soon. 


Read  Lewis  Nordyke's  They  Call  Them  'Methodist  Con 
(page  31).  Then  see  if  you  don't  find  yourself  wondering  wheth 
Methodists,  too,  aren't  perhaps  bigger  and  better  in  Texas.  Xordyl 
has  done  countless  articles  for  national  magazines — but  one 
his  biggest  thrills  came  when  he  wrote  this  feature  about  tl 
"giants"  of  the  Methodist  Foundation,  who  do  so  much  yet  set 
no  credit.  They're  interested  only  in  doing  good  for  Go 
Nordyke's  comment:  "I've  never  seen  a  better  example  of  practic 
religion." 

Books  also  bear  Nordyke's  name.  He  is  the  author  of  Jo/ 
Wesley  Hardin  (Morrow.  $4)  and,  more  recently,  The  Tru 
About  Texas  (Crowell.  |3.95). 

OUR  CAMERA  CLIQUE 

One  of  our  two  reader-participation  features,  Crusade  to  Cut 
(page  75),  was  shot  by  Methodist  pastors  who,  at  our  reque 
took  their  cameras  along  to  a  recent  International  Evangelist! 
Crusade  in  Cuba.  The  shots  were  selected  from  over  400  trar 
parencies.  Photos  for  the  second,  The  Christian  Family  (page  35 
were  snapped  by  eight  enthusiastic  shutterbugs.  As  for  Missit 
in  the  Mohaw\  (page  63) — well,  George  MofTett  was  sno' 
bound  in  northern  New  York.  He  began  making  photos  of  reli 
efforts.  The  result?  A  fascinating — and  meaningful — pictorial. 

Together  photo  credits  lor  this  issue  follow: 

Pownall  •    l     Shostal  •   8    -/,..>  Aarans  •   10 —  Wide   World  •   IS — L.  <£  Cen.-WM 
World;    It. -Methodist   Information    •    Id—  Richard   Edwards   •    lS-19-20-21—.\fonk  <{-   Par 
Ti/so„    •  -('/':    Bot. -Ebony    •    87 — Top-James   Cathcy;    Bot. -Binghnmton    Press 

;;     U.S.    \riin/  •   16     Patterson-Black  Star  •  i?      7\>p-Nashville  Tennessean  •  i8—Cen.-D   « 
Man   •   .;.'      Wide   World  •  60-61— Esther  Yandt   •  63—Bot.-Widc   World   •   61-65— Geo     * 
Moffett-Lensoroup  •  66-  Robert  Striar  •  ?l — Boston  University  •  ?i — Fred  J.  Chlupp  As. 
dates  •   ," ;     Corona  Studio 
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Mtiding  in  Havana  is  Bishop  fohn   W.  Branscomb,  leader  in  an  effort  to  win  at  least  10,000  Cubans  for  Christ  by   i960. 


Crusade  to  Cuba 


-LROTESTANTISM  is  making  real 
strides  these  days  in  Cuba.  One  big  rea- 
son is  the  yearly  visit  of  some  100 
Methodist  ministers  and  laymen  from 
the  United  States. 

Despite  an  explosive  political  situa- 
tion on  the  island,  122  ministers  and 
eight  laymen  recently  spent  two  weeks 
of  evangelizing  among  the  Cubans. 

They  preached  in  thatched-roofed 
chapels  in  the  cane  fields,  in  the  dusty 
streets  of  the  back-country  towns,  in 
crowded  city  churches,  and  in  hundreds 
of  the  island's  simple,  primitive  homes. 

To  many  who  scarcely  knew  it  ex- 
isted, these  crusaders  brought  the  Word 
of  God. 

It  was  a  rugged,  even  danger-filled 
two  weeks.  Everywhere  there  was  the 
language  barrier.  In  one  case,  a  minister 
used  a  pencil  to  communicate  his  ser- 
mon: "A  pencil  is  no  good  without  a 


^•>^  Havana 


•  Havana 

Santa  Clara 


Santiago 
de  Cuba 


Greetings,  Meth- 
odists. This  sign 
at  the  entrance  to 
Saint  Paul's 
Church  in  Cama- 
guey,  tells  about 
the  crusade  serv- 
ices led  by  Pas- 
tor Victor  Rankin. 


Crusading  by 
jeep.  Bishop 
Branscomb' s  party 
comes  to  Canamo- 
sa  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  chapeL 
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Songs  so  familiar  in  U.  S.  Sunday-school  classes  are  heard 
in  Cuba,  too.  Miss  Carroll  English,  term  missionary,  teaches 


point.  It  has  an  eraser.  There's  a  divine 
eraser,  too,  who  rubs  out  all  of  our  sins. 
And  no  pencil  is  any  good  without  a 
guiding  hand!'  That  congregation  will 
never  forget  the  sermon  of  the  pencil. 

To  complicate  matters  further,  Cuba 
—  all  during  the  crusade  —  was  strug- 
gling with  its  long  and  serious  revolt. 
Often  those  who  came  long  distances  to 
hear  God's  Word  did  so  at  personal 
risk. 

But  at  crusade's  end,  nearly  500 
Cubans  had  joined  The  Methodist 
Church,  while  2,357  were  enrolled  in 
membership-training    classes.    Coupled 


Students  crowd  close 

to  hear  Celia  Rizo,  teacher 

in  one  of  Methodism's 

many  elementary  and 

secondary  schools. 
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one   to   youngsters.   Visitors   are   the  Rev.   Ralph    Houston 
Miami  (left),  and  the  Rev.  Merton  B.  Green,  Oelwein,  Iowa 
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Open  Church-State  Study 
at  Shelter  Island,  June  12 

\  three-year  study  oi  church  and  state 

will  begin  June  12  14  at  the  Shelter  Island 
N.  Y..  tr. lining  center  under  the  sponsoi 
ship  of   the   New    York  East  Conference 
Board  ol  Social  and  Economic  Relations. 

Papers  will  be  presented  on  the  follow- 
ing topics:  A  (".ise  Study  of  Community 
Conflict  over  Issues  of  Church  and  States, 
The  American  1  leritage  of  Religious  Free- 
dom and  its  Present  Flight,  The  Nature 
and  Function  of  the  Church  in  Relation 
to  the  State,  The  Shape  of  Separation : 
How  Does  it  Operate,?  and  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church:  A  New  Thre.it  From 
in  Old  Rival? 

The  Re\.  Dean  M.  Kelley,  chairman  of 
the  board,  explains  that  the  session  is 
lesigned  to  orient  ministers  and  laymen 
in  this  field  and  to  clarify  the  Protestanl 
position   on    the   question. 

4  at  Washington  Seminar 

'-'our  New  York  Area  ministers  at- 
tended a  Methodist  Ministers'  Seminar 
Apr.  28-30,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

They  were  the  Revs.  Karl  E.  Wright 
af  Westfield,  N.  J.;  Eugene  L.  Crabb  of 
Beacon,  N.  Y.;  Ronald  S.  Law  of  Beth- 
page,  N.  Y.:  and  Luther  A.  Fatton  of 
Latham,  N.  Y. 

Review  Career  Decisions 

Drew  University  theological  students 
reviewed  their  vocational  decisions  in  a 
special  program  marking  die  beginning 
of  the  spring  semester. 

Dean  Bernhard  W.  Anderson  explained 
that  the  program  was  designed  "to  help 
theological  students  understand  the  call- 
ing  of   the   ministry." 

•  Drew  University  celebrated  the  90th 
anniversary  of  its  chartering  with  the 
first  all-university  convocation  to  be  held 
in    the   new   gymnasium-auditorium. 

President  Fred  G.  Hollow-ay  was  the 
speaker  and  one  of  the  participants  was 
the  Rev.  Eric  M.  North  of  Chatham,  N.  J., 
a  Drew  trustee  and  grandson  of  the 
late  Charles  G.  North,  one  of  the  incorpo- 
rators of  the  university. 

•  New  ark  Conference  laymen  are  being 
strongly  urged  by  the  Board  of  Lay  Ac- 
tivities to  attend  annual  conference  June 
5-8  at  Drew  University. 

Following  distribution  of  the  pre- 
Conference  Journal,  briefing  sessions  will 
be  held  on  issues  to  be  voted   on. 

Robert  Carson  of  Little  Falls,  is  in 
charge  of  the  briefing  sessions  May  16 
at  Arlington,  Pearl  River,  Somerville,  and 
New  ton. 

May 1958\Together 
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The  Rev.  Ktirl  K.  Quimby's  nine  years 
of  service  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Religion  in  .  Imcrican  Life 
were  recognized  at  the  organization's  an- 
nua! dinner  at  the  Plaza  Hotel.  Dr. 
Ouimby,  center,  who  recently  retired  as 
director  of  missionary  education  for  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions,  was  pre- 
sented a  plaque  by  Dr.  John  T.  Peters, 
right,  new  board  chairman.  Principal 
speaker  was  Fran/{  Pace,  left,  pres- 
ident  of    General   Dynamics   Corporation. 


Religious  News  Service  rhoto 

Mendham,  N.  J.,  MYF  members  before 
boarding  plane  for  Nashville,  Temi.,  are, 
from  left,  Alfred  Stirba,  fames  Bierwert, 
the  Rev.  Herbert  E.  Morris,  pastor;  Pam- 
ela Stirba,  Roberta  Schaufelle ,  and  seated, 
Barbara     Sch/omer     and     Diane     Gaestel. 


'Ambassador'  From  Orgeon 
Named  Centennial  Adviser 

Dr.  Edward  W,  Seay,  president  >>i  Cen 
tenary  College  lor  Women,  Hackettstown, 

N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  by  Gov.  Robert 
1).  Holmes,  as  Oregon's  Ambassador  to 
New  Jersey.  In  this  position  he  will  serve- 
as  adviser  lor  the  Oregon  luoih  anniver- 
sary celebration  to  be  held  in  VW).  Ore- 
gon, organized  as  a  territory  in  1848,  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  33rd  state, 
Feb.  14,  1859.  A  feature  of  the  centennial 
will  be  an  international  trade  fair,  officials 
announce. 

Hymn-of-the-Month 

Calvary  Church,  Albany,  is  making  a 
serious  effort  to  interest  the  congregation 
in  learning  unfamiliar  hymns. 

The  "hymn-of-the-month"  is  mentioned 
in  the  parish  paper  with  a  description 
of  its  composer  and  background.  A  verse 
of  the  hymn  is  sung  by  the  choir  as  a 
response  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month. 
The  hymn  is  played  as  a  prelude  either 
on  the  organ  or  on  the  chimes.  The 
second  or  third  week  it  is  sung  by  the 
congregation  and  is  used  as  part  of  the 
worship  service  for  the  remainder  of  the 
month. 

Television   Fund  Grows 

The  New  York  Area  contribution  to  the 
Methodist  television  ministry  totaled 
$2,808  for  the  period  from  June  1,  1957, 
to  Feb.  28,  1958,  as  against  $1,543  the 
same  period  the  preceding  year. 

Newark  Conference  gifts  increased  from 
$300  to  $356,  New  York  Conference  from 
$1,127  to  $2,265,  Troy  Conference  from 
$11.75  to  $130.39.  New  York  East  Con- 
ference gifts  fell  from  $103  to  $57. 

'Colonies'  Build  Ties 

Various  methods  are  employed  by 
churches  to  help  members  become  better 
acquainted  with  each  other  and  the  pro- 
cedures through  which  their  church 
operates. 

At  Hanson  Place-Central  Church  in 
Brooklyn,  the  parish  has  been  divided 
into  56  colonies  of  about  15  members 
each  "to  more  closely  integrate  members 
in  the  life  of  the  church  and  to  have 
a  point  of  contact  between  them  and 
the  staff  workers." 

Each  colony  captain  will  serve  as  a 
deputy   "assistant  minister." 

The  organization  and  work  of  The 
Methodist  Church  is  the  subject  of  a 
panel  discussion  at  each  official  board 
meeting  at  First  Church.  Amityville,  N.  Y. 

A-l 
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Occasionally,  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  speak  to 
the  ministers  of  the  area,  I  have  stressed  the  need  of 
Methodism  expressing  its  theological  beliefs  more  strongly 
in  the  ecumenical  councils  of  this  day.  To  my  delight 
the  Council  of  Bishops  of  The  Methodist  Church,  at  its 
meeting  in  Florida,  Apr.  10,  adopted  a  message  to  the 
Church  dealing  strongly  with  this  theological  problem. 
The  first  part  of  that  letter  as  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  is  hereby  transmitted  to  the  New  York 
Area  in  the  belief  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing statements  of  our  day: 

Contemporary  international  policy  and  contemporary  theological  emphases 
must   be   reappraised. 

Politically,  we  appear  to  have  lost  the  initiative.  Others  act  and  we  re- 
spond. We  tend  to  think  primarily  in  terms  of  security  and  of  defense.  The 
deep  and  abiding  interest  of  the  American  people  in  the  life  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  spirit,  our  underlying  idealism  and  our  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  all  men  do  not  reach   the  peoples  overseas. 

Theologically,  we  discuss  the  theme  "Jesus  Christ,  the  Hope  of  the  World" 
but  many  seem  to  have  lost  hope.  The  teachings  of  Jesus  are  called  "per- 
fectionist ethics"  and  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  "Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  is  declared  by  prominent  theologians 
to  be  unrealizable  in  history. 

Defeatism,  with  consequent  loss  of  power,  follows  in  the  train  of  theo- 
logians who  center  attention  upon  "the  end  of  history,"  "the  depravity  of 
man,"   and    "the   second  coming." 

Our  forefathers  electrified  the  world  when  they  drafted  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the.  United  States.  These  were 
affirmative  and  creative  documents,  not  negative  and  apologetic  declarations. 
"All  men  are  created  equal  .  .  .  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable   rights    .    .    .    Life,   Liberty    and    the   pursuit   of   Happiness." 

The  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  proudly  proclaimed,  "We  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice, 
ensure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity    .    .    ." 

The  peoples  of  the  world  listened  and  acted.  Many  nations  drew  up 
similar  documents.  We  led  the  world  in  its  quest  for  democracy,  and  dem- 
onstrated within  our  own  boundaries  the  workability  of  the  democratic  faith. 
Liberty  lifted  her  "lamp  beside  the  golden  door"  and  millions  from  many 
lands  crossed  the  seas  to  find  haven.  We  were  unafraid.  The  immigrant  left 
feudalism  and  despotism  behind  him  and  entered  a  free  land.  Security  lay 
in  our  principles  and  in  our  practices. 

John  Wesley  was  not  a  man  to  underestimate  the  sinfulness  of  man,  but 
he  knew  man  could  be  redeemed.  Now,  however,  a  strange  theology  has 
been  infiltrating  our  thought.  It  results  in  passive  and  patient  acceptance 
of  injustice  and  of  exploitation  and  calls  upon  man  to  await  God's  good 
time,  and  thus  becomes  a  tool  of  reaction  and  a  suffocating  miasma.  Its 
proponents  appear  to  forget  that  man  is  to  be  a  co-worker  with  God  and, 
together,  bring  peace  to  warring  humanity,  justice  to  exploited  humanity. 
brotherhood    to    segregated    humanity. 

Neo-orthodoxy  is  neither  new  nor  orthodox.  Methodism  needs  a  neo- 
Wesleyanism.  "The  personal  knowledge  of  the  love  of  God  and  of  its  trans- 
forming power  in  human  life  is  the  creative  source  of  Methodism.  The 
Gospel  which  historic  Methodism  proclaimed  was  the  Gospel  of  salvation 
from  sin;  and  salvation  meant  not  only  forgiveness  of  past  sins  but  a  new 
relationship  which  brings  the  assurance  of  final  victory  over  everything  that 
come  between  man  and  God." 

Many  influential  theologians  of  our  day  are  men  who  have  been  conditioned 
by  the  tragedy  of  war.  They  have  dug  themselves  out  of  the  rubble  of  the 
cities  that  were  bombed  and  burned.  They  have  fastened  their  understand- 
able pessimism  upon  their  theology.  They  have  moved  from  the  ruins  of  a 
devastated  Europe  to  the  libraries  of  the  theological  schools,  but  they  have 
carried    defeatism   into   those   sacred   precincts. 

The  Christian  faith  holds  that  love  conquers,  that  hearts  can  be  strangely 
warmed,  that  both  new  men  and  a  new  society  are  possible  here  and  now. 
It  is   thus  that   Jesus   comes.    It  is   thus   the  Holy   Spirit   works. 

Frederick  Buckley  Newell 


The  Rev.  James  Jay  Benson,  Monticello.M 
N.  Y.,  baptizes  Sharon  Stewart  by  immer- 
sion, a  rare  but  approved  method  for  older 
children     and     adults     of     the     church. 

Wesleyans  Hear  Scholars 

The  Wesley  Society  held  a  retreat  Apr. 
11  and  12  at  First  Church,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Prof.  Paul  Sanders  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege spoke  on  "John  Wesley's  Euchar- 
istic  Doctrine  and  Practice"  and  Prof. 
Paul  Schilling  of  Boston  University  dis- 
cussed "The  Methodist  View  of  the 
Church  and  Ministry."  Prof.  Franz 
Hildebrant  of  Drew   led   devotions. 


ut  Hew  'Place* 

Troy  Conference 

The  Rev.  Robert  F.  Fulton  from  Mid 
dlebury  to  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Newark  Conference 

The  Rev.  Stanley  Day  to  supply  Mont 
vale,   Rockland  Lake  and   Piermont. 

Holy  Trinity  and  Graniteville,  Statei 
Island,  merged  with  the  Rev.  Gordon  W 
Baum  as  pastor. 

IN    MEMORIAM 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Hudson,  retiree 
member   of   Newark   Conference,   March 

The  Rev.  John  A.  Parsons,  New  Yorl 
Conference,  Apr.    17. 

Everett  R.  Filley,  member  of  Board  o 
Publications,    Mar.    21. 
Jiiiiiitiitiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiii iitmiiiiiiHiiiiiiiii iiiiuniniiiiiiiinn  I 
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".hurch  leaders  loof{  at  program  commemorating  Charles  Wesley's  250th  anniversary  a! 

illicit  16  Schenectady  Area  churches  participated  under  sponsorship  oj  Schenectady 
Icthodist  Society  at  Burnt  Hills-Ballston  Lakjt  High  School.  They  are.  from  left,  the 
tev.  11.  Clayton  Ackjey,  Burnt  Hills;  Frank.  Bresau.  president  of  society;  Bishop 
tfewell,   principal   speaker',    and    Albany    District   Superintendent    Harold    K '.    Griffis. 


VUe  GiAciut  WndeA 


Forty-five  members  of  the  Amityville- 
impson  and  Merrick,  N.  Y.,  confirmation 
lasses  were  treated  to  a  firsthand  view 
f  Methodist  landmarks  when  they  were 
l.ken  by  bus  to  the  Methodist  Hospital 
f  Brooklyn,  Bethany  Deaconess  Hospital, 
barren  Street  and  Hanson  Place-Central 
church. 

The  new  Shenendehowa  parish  in 
Roy  Conference  has  set  aside  $1,000  as 

scholarship  for  the  first  young  person 
/ho  decides  on  a  full-time  church 
ocation. 

A  new  organization  for  college  and 
.'orking  youth  has  been  organized  in  the 
roy  Conference  with  Robert  Dixon  of 
iamilton  College  as  president;  Chris 
)edrich,  employed  in  Albany,  vice- 
resident;  and  Sonia  Reid,  University  of 
Rochester,  secretary.  The  Rev.  Douglas 
j.  Smith  of  Delmar  is  adviser.  About 
0  attended  the  first  workshop  on  "A 
Christian  in  an  Unchristian  World." 

Two  new  flags  have  been  dedicated  in 
'  dargaretville,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Seven.  They  were  given  by  two  members 
n  memory  of  their  husbands. 

When  a  child  has  attended  church 
chool  in  Demarest,  N.  J.,  for  100  Sundays, 
le  receives  a  Bible. 

Kings  Highway  Church  in  Brooklyn 
tas  adopted  a  Korean  orphan  and  will 
ontribute  $10  monthly  to  his  support. 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  E.  Hoover  of  Pleas- 
ntville,  N.  Y..  was  one  of  four  Protestant 
lergymen  invited  to  attend  Seder  services 
it  the  Cottage  School,  a  division  of  the 
ewish  Child  Care  Association  of  New 
fork. 

Lenten  prayers  at  Calvary  Church,  Al- 
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bany,  attacked  "undesirable  personal 
habits" — one   at  a   time. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Francis  of  Flushing, 
N.  Y.,  addressed  a  three-day  convocation 
of  Air  Force  chaplains  at  McGuire  Base. 

A  spiritual  life  mission  in  Bellport, 
N.  Y.,  included  a  24-hour  prayer  vigil 
which  started  a  daily  prayer  hour  from 
2  to  3  p.m.  It  will  continue  for  a  year 
with  a  church  member  in  charge  each  day. 

Subject  of  many  heart-warming  tributes 
these  days  is  the  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Sweeney, 
pastor  of  St.  Mark's  Church  in  New  York 
City — the  largest  Methodist  church  in 
the  Northeastern  Jurisdiction.  He  is  re- 
tiring after  47  years  in  the  ministry.  In 
his  18  years  at  St.  Mark's  he  has  doubled 
the  membership  from   2,500   to   5,00   and 


ha  ■  raised  mon   than  a  million  dollars. 

s    (  :.iiim  i.i   In 
a  i  national    Cim     Contest    Eoi 
lias  bo  ii  won  bj  I  h  iplain  Bruno  I   ilian 
dro,  formci  1\   oi    \i  monk  and  now   sta 
I  with  tl  In 

titled  "No  \lin  Is  an  Island,"  the  film 
conti  asts  N<  w  Voj  k  slums  with  th< 
Berlcshin  camp  .-n.hu  ted  by  th<  New 
York  Missiun  Society.  Chaplain  Caliandro 
is  the  sun  hi  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
\l    (  laliandro,   Yonl 

l-'.isliiiins  di  yesteryear  including  antiqu< 
bridal  gowns  were  modeled  at  a  benefit 
i.ii  the  Five  1'oints  Mission  a1  Wana 
maker's  in   Westchester  County. 

St.  Paul's  in  Astoria,  N.  Y,  is  planning 
two  anniversaries:  the  50th  of  the  church 
which  was  moved  in  1908  from  the  present 
site  ol  the  First  Methodist  Church;  .\w\ 
the  39th  year  of  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev. 
A.  Sartorio.  It  is  believed  the  longest 
continuous  pastorate  in  the  New  York 
East  Conference. 

When  Oregon  Methodist  worsen  arrived 
.ii  their  Putnam  Valley  Church  at  4:15 
a.m.  to  prepare  breakfast  for  irout  fisher- 
men on  their  opening  day,  they  found  a 
group  at  the  door  waiting.  They  served 
50  anglers  by  7  a.m. 

Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn  cele- 
brated the  34th  anniversary  of  its  mater- 
nity pavilion  Apr.  3  with  the  arrival  of 
its  70,000m  baby. 

Thirty-three  bags  of  clothing  collected 
in  one  day  for  Goodwill  Industries!  That's 
the  record  of  six  youngsters  at  St.  John's 
Church,  Jersey  City.  Assisted  by  three 
adult  drivers,  they  also  turned  in  several 
addresses  where  trucks  were  needed  to 
collect  furniture.  Younger  children  de- 
livered 1,000  flyers  announcing  the  col- 
lection.  The  church  numbers  63  members. 

The  Pilgrim  Players  of  Upper  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  presented  "The  Hasty  Heart" 
by  John  Patrick  Apr.  27  at  Bethel  Church, 
Staten  Island. 

The  MYF  at  Delanson,  N.  Y.,  is  public 
relations-conscious.  From  the  proceeds 
of  a  film  show,  the  group  has  purchased 
four  road  signs  for  Routes  7  and  20  giv- 
ing information  about  the  church. 


Peekskill  Evening  Star  Photo 

Five-year-old  Joy  Ellen  Rowe  is  introduced  by  her  father,  the  Rev.  William  S.  Rowe, 
at  dedication  of  new  Center  Glenville  (N.  Y.)  Church.  Looking  on  are  Mrs.  Philip  Ruck- 
deschel,    WSCS   president,   and    Russell   Nichols,   president    of    the    board    of    trustees. 
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Sockman  Lauds  Girl  Scouts 

Three  million  Girl  Scouts  who  cele- 
brated their  46th  anniversary  Mar.  12 
received  a  congratulatory  message  from 
the  Rev.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  president 
of  the  Board  of  World   Peace. 

"The  increasing  opportunities  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  women,"  Sockman  said, 
"make  the  Girl  Scouts  movement  all  the 
more  imperative  in  the  life  of  America 
and  the  world." 

Scouts  Score  at  Asbury 

Two  or  three  God  and  Country  Awards 
a  year  arouse  the  pride  of  most  churches 
in  their  Scouting  program,  but  Asbury 
Church  in  Crestwood,  N.  Y.,  has  ap- 
proached if  not  topped  the  national  rec- 
ord by  producing  30  God  and  Country 
Scouts  in  the  last  four  years! 

This  achievement  has  resulted  from  the 
vital  interest  of  the  Rev.  John  H.  Mc- 
Combe,  Jr.,  in  the  Scouting  program.  He 
issues  an  annual  invitation  to  Scouts  to 
join  a  special  class  devoted  to  the  five 
phases  of  the  God  and  Country  program: 
Faith  Witness,  World  Outreach,  Citizen- 
ship and  Fellowship) — and  in  a  year  each 
Scout   has   qualified   for   the   award. 

11  at'Talk  Back7  Workshop 

Preparations  were  made  Apr.  9-1 1  by 
1 1  New  York  Area  residents  for  the  pro- 
duction and  promotion  next  fall  of  "Talk 
Back,"  the  new  television  series  of  the 
national  Methodist  TV  ministry. 

At  a  regional  workshop  conducted  by 
the  Television,  Radio,  and  Film  Commis- 
sion in  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  films 
in  the  series  was  shown  and  a  "live"  panel 
assembled  to  discuss  the  family  problem 
depicted  in  the  film. 

It  is  planned  to  place  the  series  in  New 
York,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Schenec- 
tady,  N.    Y.,   for    its    first    area    showing. 


Participating  in  the  regional  "Talt{  Bac\"  workshop  in  Philadelphia,  jrom  left,  ucrt 
the  Revs.  William  A.  Perry,  Troy  Conference;  Paul  Callendar,  Newark  Conference 
District  Superintendent;  Paul  N.  Otto,  area  TRAFCO  chairman;  fames  Ault,  "Newark 
Conference;  Clifford  Hewitt,  Newark  TRAFCO  chairman;  Edward  Eastman,  Xew  Yor\ 
East  TRAFCO  chairman;  fames  fay  Benson ,  New  Yor/^  Conference;  f.  E.  Linton,  Newark 
Conference;  Margaret  F.  Donaldson,  area  public  relations  director;  Howard  McGrath 
New     Yor\     Conference;     and     William     Baudenistel .     New     Yorl{     East     Conference 


IVekskill  Evening  Star  1**101 

One  of  Methodism's  best-\nown  laymen,  Chester  A.  Smith,  teas  honored  with   a  test., 
monial  dinner  marking  his  57  years  as  a  member  of  First  Church,  Pee^s^Hl.    He  /;.  I 
been   a  delegate  to  every   General  Conference  since   1916,  a  record   unequalled   in    th  | 
church.    From  left  are  Raymond  D.   Yought,  dinner  chairman;  fames  Dempsey,  toas. 
master;  Smith;  Bishop  Frederick  Newell;  and  the  Rev.   Warren    W.  Churchhill ,  pasto, 


A  Life  Scout  at  /5,  Barry  Cryan,  right,  receives  Cod  and  Country 
Award  from  the  Rev,  Earl  L.  Hampton,  pastor.  Colonial  Church. 
Oxford,  N.  f.  Lew  Bangma,  left,  lay  leader,  assisted  in  presentation. 
Barry     is     junior     assistant     scoutmaster     and     MYF     president. 
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God  and   Country   awards  go   to   Peter   Lucas  and   Dans  Fishe. 
members  of  Fremont  Street  Church.   Glover sville,  N,   Y.  Maf(in 

presentation  is  the  Rev.  Jesse  S.  Green,  left,  pastor  of  the  Fremoi. 
Street  Church.    Witnessing  ceremony  is  Scoutmaster  Clyde  Robbin 
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tvith  previous  evangelizing  in  Cuba, 
[his  is  significant  news.  Sinn'  the  lirsi 
pxusade  (this  was  the  eighth)  member 
fhip  in  The  Cuban  Methodist  Church 
ias  doubled  and  congregations  tripled. 
Ibday  there  are  more  than  9,000  Meth 
xlists  anil  225  congregations,  n6 
[hurches  and  chapels. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  story. 

Church  officials  say  the  crusade  has 
Strengthened  the  hand  of  Cuba's  pastors 
md  lay  leaders  and  further  tightened 
he  bonds  between  the  Cuban  and  U.S. 
churches.  For  instance,  the  American 
Methodists  in  this  two  week  period 
trained  more  than  400  Cuban  laymen 


who,  in  turn,  made  some  6,500  evan- 
gelistic visits  to  neighbors,  friends,  and 
strangers— on  their  own!  Finally,  the 
visitation  gave  the  U.S.  evangelists  a 
bigger  view  of  Methodism  and  its 
world  mission. 

The  Cuba  Crusade  was  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Board  of  Evangelism 
and  Board  of  Missions,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  Bishop  John  W.  Branscomb 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Cuba  is  part  of 
the  church's  Jacksonville  area,  which 
Bishop  Branscomb  heads. 


For  photos  on  these  pages,  Together  is  indebted  to 
these  lens-clicking  "Cuban  Crusaders" — Bishop  John 
W.  Branscomb,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  pastors  Frank 
Robinson,  Jr.  and  Paul  M.  Stexoart,  Orlando,  Fla  ■ 
Elbert  C.  Cole,  Gary,  Ind.;  J.  Hugh  Cummings, 
Williamstown,  W.  Va..  and  Harold  R  Weaver, 
Oelauare,  Ohio.  To  them,  and  to  all  other  co-opt  rating 
"Crusaders,"  o  deep  thank  you. — Kos. 


To that  ched-roo  fed 
homes  Pastor  J.  Hugh 
Cummings,  of  Williams 
town,  W.  Va.,  carries  the 
gospel  message.  This 
family  Hues  on  Cuba's 
adjoining  Isle  of  Pines. 


Palm-leaf  church. 

Dotting  the 

island  are  scores 

of  rustic  chapels  and 

churches,  such  as  this  one  at 

Ba guanos,  built  entirely 

of  palm  leaves. 


Methodism's    growth. 

One  sure  sign  in  Cuba 
is  more  new  church  con- 
struction. San  Marcos 
Methodists  now  are  un- 
derwriting this  one  lo- 
cated  at   Buenos   Aires. 
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Txjethei 

with  youth 


"Meets  life  head  on" — "Offers  real  spiritual  guidance" 
— "presents  an  interesting  approach  to  vital  subjects." 
Such  comments  explain  why  Together  has  won  the 
enthusiastic  interest  of  teen  agers  and  young  adults 
to  whom  Methodism's  new  magazine  has  been  made 
available. 

Yes,  American  youth  does  read!  And  if  quality 
publications  that  speak  their  language  and  meet  their 
needs  are  not  at  hand,  they  naturally  turn  to  less 
desirable  ones.  Young  people  are  interested  in  thought- 
ful and  inspirational  reading.  Is  your  church  meeting 
this  challenge  and  opportunity? 

The  only  way  of  insuring  delivery  of  Together  to 
every  home  of  your  church  is  through  the  All  Family 
Plan.  The  charter  rate  is  still  being  offered,  only  50<t 
a  quarter  billed  to  the  church,  thus  saving  33%  from 
the  regular  $3.00  a  year  subscription  rate.  And  if  your 
church  is  already  using  the  All  Family  Plan  (7000  are), 
why  not  include  your  local  public  and  school  libraries 
on  your  Together  list?  Ask  your  pastor  how  simply 
this  mav  be  done. 


Harry  L.  Laws  of  Manassas,  Virginia,  a  student  at 
Methodist  related  American  University,  discovers 
through  the  pages  of  Together  that  the  church's 
message  is  as  valid  for  Rocket  Age  living  as  it  was 
2000  years  ago. 


For  every  Methodist  family 


Together 

740  N.  Rush  Street,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 
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